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SEA-SIDE FINDS. 


‘FXO those persons from far inland who are so fortunate as to 
be able to spend a few summer weeks at the sea-side, the 
wave-swept beaches present a never-failing source of interest and 
amusement. Each successive tide brings with it curious objects 
which they may fearlessly claim as treasure-trove, and appropriate 
to their own uses. The first interest of the new-comer to the 
beach is invariably conchological, and he eagerly gathers shells 
merely because they are shells, without regard to any future uses 
to which they may be put. On Northern beaches he will not find 
the wealth of rich coloring and curious form among them that 
those of Southern waters offer so lavishly. He will miss the great 
roseate conchs, the rare and fra- 
gile nautilus, the many-hued sun- 
shells, the micromacs, and a host 





All about this hall are scattered other pretty trifles evolved from 
“ sea-side finds.” Here are paper-weights formed of smooth peb- 
bles, on which are painted, in oils, tiny seascapes or-bits of beach ; 
there a smooth white clam-shell, similarly decorated, finds an ap- 
propriate stand in a spray of branching coral. An inkstand 
formed of a single spiral shell inverted and attached to a coral 
base by a little plaster of Paris, and a pen-wiper made from bits 
of green flannel bound between the halves of a partially opened 
scallop-sheil, are useful bits of sea-side garniture to the writing- 
desk. The lamps stand on mats of plaited marsh grasses, and 
several very pretty flower receptacles are formed of glasses or 
vases enclosed within baskets of plaited grasses, and flags with 
ends of unequal lengths. 





little natural aquariums which each receding tide leaves in rocky 
crevices and hollows, From these sources they have learned to 
replenish their tank only with fresh water after it has once been 
filled with that which is salt. They no longer place in it the va- 
rious fish and marine animals that prey upon and devour one an- 
other, unless for the express purpose of feeding those which they 
wish to survive and flourish. It is provided with plenty of gravel, 
with dark rocky hiding-places, and with sea-weeds still attached to 
the bits of rock on which they grew. Above all, its temperature 
is carefully regulated, and it is not exposed to the glare of a hot 
sun. In attending to and arranging these, and their numberless 
other “ sea-side finds,” the spare time of every member of this 
family is fully occupied, and no complaint of ennwi is heard in 
the household from summer’s be- 
ginning to summer’s end. 





of others; but he will find an 
abundant supply of what, to him, 
is rare and curious, and every 
storm that sweeps the ocean will 
lay at his feet new forms and dis- 
close to him new secrets. 
Nothing reveals a better taste, 
and nothing affords a more satis- 
factory amusement, than the deco- 
ration of a sea-side home with 
“ sea-side finds.”” The wide breezy 
hall of one dainty cottage by the 
sea, occupied by an artist whom 
we know of, contains nothing be- 
side its furniture that has not been 
contributed, in one shape or an- 
other, by old ocean. In it the 
wide-mouthed fire-place is border- 
ed by a broad mosaic band of sea- 
shells, arranged in geometric fig- : 
ures. Each line or row is com- es 
posed of shells of one color and 
shape, and of very nearly the same 
size. At the base are huge conch 
shells, which were brought from 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ocr Own Corresronpent. | 


ITHERTO it has been the 

rule that plain silk alone 
could be worn under a transparent 
stuff. But as the only rule at pre 
sent consists in overthrowing and 
suppressing all that went before 
it, the latest whim is to choose 
shot, or changeable, or even striped 
silk for the fabric underneath. 
The fact of transparent fabrics 
being destined to last through the 
autumn, and perhaps the winter, 
this information may be useful. 
The extreme of elegance in this 
direction is represented by a 
striped silk with gold, capucine, 
or flame-colored ground, striped 
with India cashmere colors, such 
as Sévres blue with gold threads, 
Over this is hung a full straight 
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Florida; and from these upward 
the pattern is traced in lines of 
red, white, and black, until, at the 
crown of the arch, they meet and 
terminate in a single spiral shell, 


skirt of plain étamine, grenadine, 
or gauze, in black or white or any 
rather deep tint. The upper skirt 
is drawn up negligently on one 
side to display the splendor of the 
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under-skirt. 








brought from a tropic sea, that, in 
the delicate frettings of its sur 
face, combines all three of these 
colors, 

The construction of this shell 
fire-place was not the work of a 
few days or weeks; but was the 
result of two seasons’ search, 
thought, and labor. In it every 
member of the family took an in- 
terest, and each contributed his or 
her “ finds” to help form the com- 
pleted whole. All the shells are 
set with their edges turned in- 
ward, and are bedded in plaster 
of Paris, only a small quantity of 
which was mixed at a time; and 
with each upward foot of progress 
they were covered with a thin coat- 
ing of transparent varnish. Some 
of them were rubbed and polished 
before being placed in position, 
the better to bring out their col- 
ors. Now that their fire-place is 
finished, an elaborate shell chim- 
ney-piece, of beautiful design, is 
in process of construction by these 
shell artists. 

On the walls of their grotto-like 
hall hang what at first sight ap- 
pear to be several landscapes 
framed in shells, On close in- 
spection they prove to be most in- 
genious and happily conceived ar- 
rangements of pressed sea-weeds, 
the rich colors of which are har- 
moniously blended and contrast- 
ed. The shells in the frames of 
these sea-weed pictures are bed- 
ded in plaster of Paris: where 
this is not easily obtainable, putty 
offers a good though heavy sub- 
stitute. 

An album bound with the skin 
of a small shark that was cap- 
tured in the surf by one of the 
boys of the family occupies a 
prominent position on the centre 
table. It looks like a photograph 
album; but, instead of a photo- 
graph, each leaf contains an ocean poem, in shape of a feathery 
spray or exquisite cluster of tinted sea-weeds. These were gath- 
ered wet from the tide-washed rocks or from the edge of the surf, 
and before they had time to dry were floated in basins of clean 
water on to sheets of white card-board, all cut of one size. While 
still in the water each tiny spray was arranged and placed in posi- 
tion with the point of a needle, and the whole was afterward dried 
under heavy pressure between pieces of blotting-paper. When 








enough such sheets were prepared they were sent to a book-bind- | 


ery, and there bound between their shark-skin covers. The sea- 
weed pictures on the walls were prepared in a similar manner, 
only, of course, with infinitely more care and labor than these 
single sprays. 


Fig. 1.—Eramine Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


A unique and useful bit of furniture in this pleasant hall is the 
hat rack, made from the steering-wheel of a wrecked ship, that 
was picked up on the beach.. The beauty of the several hard 
woods that enter into its construction has been brought out by 
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Fig. 2.—Pitarp Woot and Vetver Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


scraping and polishing. A small round mirror occupies its centre, | 


and a substantial peg of dark wood is inserted at the base of each 
of its spokes. Thus prepared and hung on the wall, it is ready to 
receive and hold hats and coats. Beneath it the upper shell of a 
loggerhead turtle offers a convenient repository for dripping um- 
brellas. 

The thing in which these sea-loving people take most pride and 
pleasure is their aquarium, the success of which is due to the 
knowledge gained by several failures, and the patient study of the 


The corsage is made 
of the same transparent fabric 
lined with striped silk like the 
under-skirt. When the upper 
skirt is open from top to bottom, 
a band of embroidery, in which 
the design of the stripes in the 
under-skirt is repeated, is inserted 
an inch or two from the edge of 
the opening. Similar embroidery 
is also used on the straight collar, 
plastron, and cuffs. 

White dresses being ro longer 
worn on foot in Paris, they are 
seen all the more extensively in 
the country houses, and will be 
used throughout the autumn and 
at the beginning of winter. Many 
dresses of plain white muslin, 
of embroidered open-work muslin, 
and of embroidered net and lace, 
over Sicilienne of very bright col- 
ors, such as poppy red among 
others, will be worn through the 
autumn. These colors are very 
charming for young girls, but ra- 
ther severe for middle-aged wo- 
men, who choose prune-color, or 
slate gray, or golden brown, under 
a dress of embroidered white mus- 
lin or of embroidered cream net 
Large sashes knotted at the side 
are worn with these dresses, often 
of poppy red étamine embroidered 
in gold at the ends. 

Ribbon rules supreme, and of it 
are made plastrons composed of 
ribbon loops placed one over the 
other, and paniers of skirts en- 
tirely covered with ribbon loops. 
Light gauze ribbons with satin 
threads and with feather edges in 
several gay colors are selected for 
these ribbon garnitures, with one 
of which a toilette can be quite 
transformed. 

But it must not be supposed 
that because ribbon is so suecess- 
ful, passementerje is out of favor 
Passementerie is the embodiment 
of substantial elegance in the 
feminine toilette, and it will be long before an ornament which is 
as choice as it is costly will be renounced. Under the guidance 
of artistic taste it has reached a degree of excellence far surpass- 
ing anything produced in the period when the Medicis first intro- 
duced passementerie at the court of the Valois. It lends itself to 
all sorts of toilettes, and the simplest woollen dress derives a 
peculiar elegance from a well-chosen passementerie. For ser- 
viceable wool dresses, travelling and walking costumes for the 
autumn, there are pretty cordelitres of cord with spikes, with 
which the drapery is raised at the side or the-pouf is looped at 
the back, and if there is a jacket corsage with the costume a pret- 
ty motif to match the cordeliére is placed on one of the fronts. 
With this toilette is a piqué vest in chamois or mastic color, and 
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a narrow. starched white cambriec cravat, orna- 
mented with a tiny gold horseshoe or cresceni or 
arrow. Bouffant plastrons of crape, surah, fou- 
jard, or grenadine striped in many colors are re- 
served for demi-toilettes of light silk or of thin 
woollens. The same plastrons made of gauze 
embroidered in gold or fine beads, or net seeded 
with colored beads, accompany more dressy toi- 
lettes which are worn at dinner and the play. 

Hats for the end of the season will be of straw, 
and straw hats will be worn as late as possible, 
provided they are faced and trimmed with velvet. 
‘The coarse straws are altogether in favor; they 
are trimmed with straw-colored ribbon and straw- 
colored plumes, straw-color being the fashionable 
tint of the moment, but are faced with navy blue 
—a pretty combination, 

At the out-of-town autumn receptions and 
dances out of Paris the combination of cie/ blue 
and poppy red will be strongly favored. Dresses 

*of ciel blue silk will be ¢rimmed with poppy rib- 
bon; and toilettes of very thin, almost transpar- 
ent, ciel blue woollens, notably étamine, will be 
embroidered with poppies of natural tints, and 
trimmed with fringes or tufts of wilted or closed 
poppies. 

The fashion of bodices or corselets is on the 
They are made chiefly of velvet of a 
color to correspond with that of the dress, Even 
women no longer young now wear corselets, 
which are completed at tie top and transformed 
into a high corsage by two fronts of the dress 
material a trifle shirred. Suppose a toilette of 
pale gray silk worn by a lady of a certain age. 
The corselet will be of deep gray velvet embroid- 
ered in gold, and the fronts, which simulate a 
draped fichu, will be of pale gray silk like the 
rest of the dress, the sleeves being like the fronts. 
In short, the bodice or corselet is given the as- 
pect of am actual corset put on over the corsage 
of a dress, 

For the first cool days of autumn there are 
skirts of cream or pale sulphur-colored flannel, 
designed to be worn on mornings in the country ; 
they are pleated in broad pleats, have a very 
short panier over-skirt, and are worn with a 
Russian corsage of red silk. Over this corsage 
is placed, when the weather demands it, a short 
jacket of cloth or velvet of the same color as the 
skirt. 

For travelling dresses at the end of the season 
almost all the woollens are in undecided shot 
tints, dotted, or minutely checked or striped, 
like the stuffs worn in men’s summer clothing. 
These toilettes are very much like the morning 
dress worn in Paris, and have many masculine 
features. They are often made by men tailors 
of some distinction. The skirt is straight, the 
corsage is in the shape of a tight-fitting jacket, or 
perhaps with loose fronts, in which case there is 
a vest. The tight-fitting jacket opens on a piqné 
plastron, or on a fine linen chemisette fastened 
by three small dead-gold studs. With such a 
travelling costume is worn the long cloak that I 
have described in a previous letter, which is 
shirred about the neck below an old-fashioned 
ruche; it has almost the shape of a large cir- 
cular, It is made of slightly thick woollens, and 
is lined with plaided or striped or changeable silk. 

A union of fabrics which was tried last spring, 
and which it is thought will be much more gen- 
eral during the coming autumn, is that of Sicili- 
enne, a lustreless silk and wool material, with 
faille francaise, which is very glossy, and which 
may be plain, striped, or brocaded. The Sicili- 
enne is used for a tablier, which is pleated in 
broad pleats, and connects with the back drapery 
of striped or brocaded faille. The corsage is of 
Sicilienne, with the plastron and sleeves of faille. 
The under-skirt is of light-weight silk covered by 
a half-skirt of silk lace of a color to match the 
dress. 

There are some pretty novelties in colors now 
in the manufacturers’ hands; Louis XV. lilac, 
which is almost the tint of the Persian lilac when 
it is faded, sandal-wood, and pink with a violet 
tinge. The first and the last of these are for 
evening, or perliaps may be worn at lunches, but 
are solely drawing-room colors. Sandal-wood, 
on the other hand, will be seen everywhere as 
soon as the warm weather is past; it will appear 
in woollens as well as in silks, and will suit most 
tastes, thanks to a tone which is at once subdued 
and warm, without being as dark as is exacted 
for the regulation winter toilette. 

For rich autumn toilettes there is a decided 
preference in favor of crépe de Chine. This is 
worn over silk skirts veiled with lace, and quite 
as often upon skirts of velvet, plain, or striped in 
several tints—wisely, too, for there is no material 
which drapes more beautifully than crépe de 
Chine, or which presents such a variety of soft 
and pearly and brilliant lights. A drapery or a 
polonaise of crépe de Chine may be a most use- 
ful possession. According to the skirt with 
which it is allied it contributes to make a toilette 
more or less diessy, and this facility is sufficiently 
valuable in our time, when the craving for per- 
petual change makes undue demands upon mod- 
erate purses. 

It is predicted that immense quantities of 
flowers will be worn on autumn ball toilettes, 
in borders around the lower edge or up the open 
side of a skirt, in bracelets, in epaulettes, in 
girdles, in garlands crossing from one shoulder 
to the opposite hip—in a word, they will be worn 
everywhere. The portraits of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries in the museum of Ver- 
sailles display many of these diagonal scarfs or 
garlands of flowers. For these balls, which have 
not yet attained to the full splendor of winter 
festivities, there are many modest and inexpen- 
sive fabrics capable of producing charming ef- 
fects. Among them canvas with printed flowers 
in very soft tints, touched up with a little gold. 

Shoes are less pointed, and have renounced 
the high heels which gave such an unsteady 
gait, and projected the body forward like that 

of a dame bowed with the weight of years. 


increase. 





Suéde or undressed kid gloves may be said to 
have entirely superseded gloves of dressed kid. 
The coiffure is still worn very high. The hair 
is twisted upward from the neck, and fastened 
on the summit of the crown. Wigs or false 
fronts are often seen even upon young heads, 
the design being to protect the natural locks 
from the inroads of scissors and curling-irons, 
which are alike indispensable if one desires to 
present the customary front of short ringlets, 
some of which recall the historical and volumi- 
nous perruques of the time of Louis XIV, There 
is nothing new in this custom. In the last cen- 
tury a young lady of good family about to be 
married was never without a dozen or two differ- 
ent wigs in her trousseau. 
EmMeLiIne RayMonp. 


* Harver’s Youne Propie appears to be everything 
that a publication intended for boys and girls should 
be.”—St. James's Gazette, London. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustraten WReKLy. 


The number for August 10 contains the eighth 
instalment of the serial story “ False Witness,” by 
Lucy C. Lint; @ short story for boys entitled 
“ The Nonanticook Boat Club versus Johnny Max- 
well” ; and a short humorous sketch by R. K. Muy- 
KITTRICK,. 

“CROQUET—AN OLD GAME MADE NEW,” 


is the title of an excellent article by Cuartes Hutt 
Borsrorp, Jt shows how the old game of croquet 
has developed into a game that is worthy of all re- 
spect from those who enjoy a pastime calling for 
considerable mental alertness and physical prowess, 

The second of the “ Canoe Talks,” by the Com- 
modore of the New York Canoe Club, treats of 
“ Paddles and Upsets.” 

Avticles on out-door sports and pastimes are a 
prominent feature of the paper during the sum- 
season. Next week Base-Ball will be the sub- 
ject of a short article, and in the succeeding num- 
ber Mr. J. A. Hopar, Jun., of the New York La- 
crosse Team, will treat of that popular game. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $200 PER YEAR. 

A specimen copy of Harprr’s Younc Propie 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps. 
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EUROCLYDON. 
HEN the summer sun rides high the 
skies are brass, the winds bifrning 
like simooms blowing over deserts, and we 
all feel as if this “ too, too solid flesh would 
melt, thaw, and resolve itself into a dev,’ 
and feel, too, that we really do not know 
what will become of us if it does not; then, 
just as the last moment of endurance seems 
reached, how grateful is the breath of the 
hurrying, bustling, belated east wind, just 
blowing freshly in from sea to meet the 
dwellers on all of these Atlantic shores! 
Suddenly, out of the heat, a great soft mist 
is snatched up, hills loom darkly blue in it, 
trees are shadows, distances are veiled in 
it, hazes, like those of Indian-summer wea- 
ther, shroud every distance, and cool soft 
deliciousness enfolds us, and makes the life 
which was an hour ago a misery, now a 
blessing and a joy. 

To those of the city, with the burning 
heat of the pavements reflected in their 
faces, kept within the walls of brick by in- 
exorable business or necessity, whether in 
the regions of more room and comfort or in 
the sweltering closeness of crowded tene- 
ments, from what serene depths and caverns 
of cool space does not that east wind flow? 
How it pours balm upon our wounds, soothes 
the complaining spirit, and exalts existence 
into something that in comparison with the 
sordid grossness of earth seems almost plan- 
etary! How it carries our thoughts out to 
those cold ocean levels where the waves 
clamor together in their elemental frolic, 
unrelated to anything but the vast hollow 
of the sky and the blowing of the winds 
between! They dash up their spray to 
these winds, and they send by them all 
sorts of messages from the savage expanses 
of salt scents and coolness to the tamed 
and peopled shores. And the peopled shores 
receive the wild greeting with joy when the 
east wind begins to blow, and, faint and 
parched with heat, all the vivifyiug strength 
of the great depths and ocean spaces comes 
by for them to snatch a share; they learn 
the secret of the sea as Count ARNALDOS 
himself never learned it, and they feel that 
the laws of the universe regard them also, 
as well as those who live in cool summer 
pavilions where even the noon sunshine 
is shorn of strength before entering. Then 
past the cities of the shore, and over pas- 
tures and fields, the fresh east wind hastens; 
the cattle lift their heavy heads to snuff its 
strength-giving essence; into the hot dwell- 
ing-house of open, sun-blazing rural high- 
ways it passes; the girl at her ironing- 
board draws fresh breath, and feels life yet 








worth living; into the sick-room, where the 
mother hangs over the exhausted child 
whose strength is ebbing, the strong salt 
breeze blows, wipes off the death damp, and 
gives the dew of sleep, like the prophet’s 
touch bringing life to the child and hope 
and joy to the mother. 

Everywhere where labor is, the east wind 
comes like the angel of the Lord with glad 
tidings. The fine lady lolling luxuriously 
on her veranda may shiver at its passing 
and draw her draperies about her, or may 
be reduced to the unpleasant necessity of 
leaving the out-door spot for the warmer 
depths of lounge and fauteuil within the 
sumptuous walls. But the laborer, who just 
before felt the weight of all the great sun 
itself pouring upon his brain, whose skin 
burned with the heat, whose throat was 
dry, and whose eyes were scalded, lifts his 
face eagerly as the cattle do, and wipes his 
forehead with unuttered and unconscious 
thanks, and feels not only, as the girl in the 
kitchen does, that life is worth living, but 
that life has the possibility of being lived. 

What, in fact, were life good for in these 
strange latitudes of ours, where so often no 
film of the upper atmosphere breaks the 
force of the strong sun, if, just as the heat 
grew quite unbearable, there did not so fre- 
quently come this evangel of the east, bring- 
ing the sea to those who would never have 
hint of it otherwise, and tempering the air 
to our power of endurance? Up from the 
bath of fervent heat we spring refreshed as 
giants after slumber, our spirits rising as 
the thermometer falls; we know that now 
the night will be dewy cool, and that we 
can meet the new heats of the following 
morning with the serenity of redoubled 
strength. 

O blessed east wind! the weak may fly 
from your too pungent breath in other sea- 
sons, but when the sun is in meridian, they 

can only fly to find you, and you come to 
them in city square or lane or attic only 
with the dew of healing on your wings! 





WOMEN AND MEN. 


THE ALLEGED DECLINE OF THE READING 
FACULTY, 


PROMINENT New York publisher, in giving 
SA. evidence before the Senate committee on the 
copyright bill, asserted that the cheap reprints 
were ruining the sale of all serious or solid books. 
This seemed by itself to rank among those over- 
statements which really hurt rather than help the 
just cause of international copyright. It is now 
taken up by one of our leading literary journals, 
which goes on to argue that the whole faculty 
of attention is becoming impaired, and that “ the 
number of those who can or ever do read a book, 
even a novel—even a poor novel—is rapidly de- 
clining.” And as for those who formerly bought 
books as furniture merely, without expecting to 
read them, the growing taste for art, such as it 
is, has largely displaced the books in rich men’s 
houses, and substituted other means of decora- 
tion. In this last suggestion there may be some- 
thing, but all the rest of this theory seems to me 
a very hasty inference from a very small range 
of facts. The question is not how the market 
stands in the opinion of one bookseller, who per- 
haps was somewhat biassed by some special dis- 
appointment, but what is the combined result of 
all the indications of the literary world ? 

Tried by this standard, surely the practice of 
our book publishers defeats their theories. Nev- 
er did they plan so many “series” or “ libraries” 
of books or shoulder such large enterprises as 
now. It is not needful to go back to the time 
when it was necessary for the Massachusetts Le- 
gislature to pass a special appropriation to aid 
the reprinting, in two small and dingy volumes, 
of Governor Winthrop’s journal, “ being afraid,” 
as Theodore Parker said, “to trust two octavos 
by themselves.” But even twenty-five or thirty 
years ago no publisher would have dared to under- 
take such a work as Mr. Lodge’s stately reprint of 
Hamilton’s works, or the proposed critical edition 
of Longfellow’s poems, or the Dictionary of Art 
now being edited by Messrs. Perkins and Cham- 
plin. Still less would any one have ventured on 
such colossal enterprises as Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s 
great Pacific coast series, or Mr. Justin Winsor’s 
Narrative and Critical History of America, Fyven 
such more modest enterprises as the “ American 
Statesmen” or “ American Men of Letters” series 
show a vast increase both in the reading faculty 
and in the book-buying capacity since the days of 
Sparks’s American Biography. Again, the great 
increase in the size of editions shows an increased 
confidence in the pub‘ic taste on the part of 
dealers. In the early days of Longfellow, for in- 
stance, it was not uncommon for the first edition 
of a book to consist of from three to five hundred 
copies, whereas it now rarely falls below a thou- 
sand; and, on the other hand, the sale of a costly 
book by the hundred thousand—as in the case of 
General Grant’s Personal Memoirs—would have 
seemed simply incredible in those earlier days. 

Again, the statistics of public libraries are 
quite incompatible with this theory of indiffer- 
ence to books. I write in the country, away 
from works of reference, but a few general facts 
are unquestionable. When I was in college, the 
Harvard College library was one of the largest 
in the country, and yet it contained but some 
30,000 books. This number is now surpassed 
by the free public libraries of many secondary 
cities and towns; and the resident of Cambridge 
or Boston has access to three public libraries 





averaging some 200,000 volumes each—the How- 
ard Library, the Boston Public, and the Boston 
Atheneum. It is only about thirty years since 
a law was passed in Massachusetts—afterward 
introduced into other States—allowing towns to 
tax themselves to sustain public libraries; and 
now these States are dotted over with public libra- 
ry buildings, often built by munificent citizens, of- 
ten by the town itself. The dream which seemed 
impracticable to Carlyle—that each town shoald 
have not only a lock-up for prisoners, but a li- 
brary for people of sense—is being gradually 
fulfilled all over the land. But if people have 
lost the love of books, what creates and sustains 
these libraries? One must be very ignorant of 
the character of an American town meeting to 
suppose that the voters are readily coaxed or 
coerced into appropriating money for anything 
that they do not want. Public libraries not only 
supply books, but they are a perpetual proof that 
people desire to have books supplied. 

These anxious critics are perhaps right in think- 
ing that the tendency from country life to city 
life diminishes, on the whole, the habit of steady 
reading, because, although the city supplies more 
books, it also offers more competing attractions 
—societies, lectures, music, and the theatre. As 
a rule, active professional men have no time to 
read. “Put it down as a rule,” said President 
Walker, of Harvard College, to me, many years 
ago, ‘that no eminent lawyer ever reads a book.” 
Dr. Walker was generally regarded as a man of 
great worldly shrewdness, and had been brought 
officially in contact with the leading lawyers of 
his vicinity, and with this result. It would as- 
tonish non-literary persons to know how far this 
same proposition holds good of those who make 
literature a profession; they read for criticism, 
or for a supply of materials, but they rarely can 
read to please themselves. It was said of the 
poet Southey that during his whole laborious 
life he never could find leisure to read the Wa- 
verley Novels; and our own countryman Mr. Low- 
ell has never, or at least only recently, if at all, 
read a page of the most remarkable fictitious 
writer of the age, Tourguéneff. Perhaps the 
stronghold of steady reading, for reading’s sake, 
is still to be found in families of well-educated 
women in country towns, who take up some spe- 
cial subject each winter, and devote every even- 
ing to it, rejoicing over each book, as such a lady 
wrote to me about Grote’s History of Greece, “ to 
think that there are six more volumes!” I faney 
that those who manage the rural book clubs do 
not complain of want of readers. In cities, on 
the other hand, it is easier to bring together 
those who wish to unite in the serious study of 
special authors, and these are usually, be it ob- 
served, writers of assured and permanent worth 
—Shakespeare, Dante, Browning. On the whole, 
I suspect that these solicitudes begin at the 
wrong end: if authors supply what is worth 
reading,.the public will take care of the rest. 
“ There never was a good tongue,” said old Fuller, 
“that lacked ears to hear it.” 7. W. te 
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FYXHOSE who are spending their summer in 

town certainly have the advantage of that 
migratory section of humanity from which the 
typical summer boarder is evolved to become the 
legitimate prey of the average country house-keep- 
er. Conditions of comfort may be in favor of 
those who live at well-appointed summer hotels, 
or in those rare country houses with old-fash- 
joned gardens and shady groves, where good 
water is available, and where there is at least a 
share of the summer’s abundance of fresh fruit 
and green vegetables ; but generally the contrast 
is too great between small, stuffy rooms, a scanty 
and doubtful water supply, the succession of 
canned vegetables, and one’s own comfortable 
sleeping-rooms and toilette appliances at home. 
City stay-at-homes can keep their rooms shady 
by day with judicious use of blinds and awnings, 
lowering the temperature to a perceptible degree 
by hanging wet sheets or blankets in the win- 
dows; and then they have the decided advan- 
tage of cheap and abundant markets; setting 
aside any absolute requirement for change of 
air on the score of health, city people accustom- 
ed to a certain degree of luxury are wise if con- 
tent to enjoy at home; they need not hope to find 
in their usual outings the varied seasonable del- 
icacies they can command upon their own tables. 
But some city house-keepers who depend upon 
their local market-man or green-grocer to furnish 
their supplies do not obtain ali the season’s va- 
riety and abundance, especially in the line of 
vegetables and fruit; the opportunity for choice 
of these perishable luxuries certainly repays one 
for the exertion of an early journey to the lower 
markets before the day is old enough to give one 
a foretaste of the horrors of the seventh circle. 
An abundance of fresh vegetables being secured, 
and the means already suggested in these arti- 
cles employed to preserve or restore their fresh- 
ness, some recipes apart from the ordinary rou- 
tine of cooking them may be acceptable. Take 
egg-plant, for instance; usually it is either bread- 
ed or rolled in flour and then fried; the prelim- 
inary salting is done to deprive it of a certain 
flavor, somewhat bitter, parboiling sometimes be- 
ing resorted to for the purpose, but the vegetable 
can be cooked without it, and even without peel- 
ing, when it is fresh and tender, the rind being 
well washed, of course. To bake egg-plant, wash 
and wipe it, cut it lengthwise, salt and pepper it 
profusely, and set it in a pan, skin down; bake it 
until tender in a moderate oven; while it is cook- 
ing put butter by the teaspoonful upon the top 
until two or three spoonfuls have been absorbed 
by each section; when the egg-plant is tender, 
serve it. with the drippings poured over it. Egg- 
plant will usually bake in about half an hour. 
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Another way to bake egg-plant is to cut it length- 
wise, scoop out the interior, leaving only a little 
attached to the rind; chop it fine, mix it with an 
equal quantity of bread-crumbs, moisten it with 
gravy, hot or cold, season it highly with salt and 
pepper, restore it to the rind, set the sections in 
a pan just large enough to contain them, and 
bake them in a moderate oven for about half an 
hour; transfer the egg-plant to a deep dish, pour 
the drippings over it, and serve it hot. It may 
be chopped and partly fried with butter, salt, 
and pepper, and then put into a baking dish with 
crumbs. A tablespoonful of dry flour stirred into 
the frying-pan with the drippings in which the 
egg-plant was fried, and then boiled with a pint of 
hot water, and seasoned palatably, will furnish 
sauce chough to moisten the crumbs; put on a 
top laver of crumbs with a few bits of butter 
over them, and brown the dish in the oven be- 
fore serving it. Cold cooked egg-plant can be 
used in this way. A stewed dish of egg-plant, 
seasoned with gravy or with salt, pepper, and 
butter, will be found good. It may be cut in 
dice, rolled in flour, partly fried in butter, and 
then covered with water, seasoned with salt and 
pepper, and stewed gently for five minutes, 
Equal parts of fresh okra, washed and sliced, or 
of tomatoes, may be stewed with it, the season- 
ing being salt, pepper, and butter. Egg-plant 
partly cooked, either hot or cold, mixed with a 
thick batter, makes good fritters or griddle-cakes 
for breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Cold egg- 
plant mashed, mixed with a little chopped onion 
and crumbs if the quantity is small, highly sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and butter, may be baked 
in small dishes or seallop shells. Small imma- 
ture egg-plants may be pickled whole lke cu- 
cumbers, or grated, salted overnight, and drained 
the next day, mixed with one-fourth their quan- 
tity of chopped onion or grated horseradish, and 
highly seasoned with mustard and celery seed, 
black and red pepper, and then entirely covered 
with cold vinegar, and kept in a cold place. 

Okra may be used in soups and stews of meat 
or crabs, or stewed with butter, salt, and pepper, 
or in gravy, or with tomatoes, or fried; cold okra 
is good scalloped, or mashed and fried like oys- 
ter-plant. Very tender okra makes a good plain 
or sweet pickle. Besides being stewed, made into 
soups, stuffed and baked, and fried or broiled, to- 
matoes may be made into pancakes and fritters, 
fried with a cream or brown gravy made by thick- 
ening the drippings in the pan where they were 
fried, and finishing the gravy with cream, or by 
first browning flour with them, and then making 
the gravy with water; if the tomatoes are rolled 
in flour before they are fried, the addition of very 
little more will suffice, and if it is cooked before 
the cream or water is added the flavor will be im- 
proved. Tomatoes fried in oil, with a very little 
garlic or onion, make a good sauce for fish or 
poultry. Cold tomatoes fried and seryed on the 
dish with cold corn fried are good for breakfast 
or luncheon. In addition to the usual method 
of canning tomatoes, they may be thoroughly 
boiled with plenty of salt, and then put up for 
future Chili excellent table sauce 
made from tomatoes. Scald ripe, sound tomatoes, 
peel, and weigh them ; to every five pounds allow 
one pound of pe eled and sliced onions, five ounces 
of chopped fresh red peppers, weighed after the 
seeds are taken out,a quarter of a pound of brown 
sugar, two ounces of salt, and a pint of vinegar; 
boil all these ingredients slowly in a porcelain- 
lined kettle until they are as thick as jam; then 
cool the chili, and bottle it air-tight. Sugar and 
spice may be added at discretion, Combination 
dishes of meat and fresh peppers are often called 
chilis or chilos; for instance, mutton chili is 
made as follows: chop very fine two pounds of 
lean mutton cut from the neck; remove the 
seeds from three large green peppers, and chop 
them fine; chop also a large Spanish onion, or a 
pint of sweet white onions ; chop fine a quarter of 
a pound of mutton suet, and put it, or two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, in a saucepan ; add the other 
ingredients, seasoning them with salt, and stew 
the chili gently for an hour; if it seems in danger 
of burning, add a little water, but not enough to 
make it liquid. While the chili is cooking boil 
a dish of rice or green pease to serve with it. 
Cold mutton may be used for this dish. 

Green peppers, which are plentiful in August 

: and September, are excellent stuffed with cold 
meat or poultry and bread, and baked in gravy ; 
they may be fried, or stuffed and stewed, the 
seeds always being removed; as they are very 
pungent, they may be dried for seasoning or 
pickles. To prepare Oakland stuffed peppers, 
‘cut off the tops and scoop out the seeds of half 
a dozen with a small teaspoon; chop an extra 
pepper without the seeds, mix it with a small 
onion peeled and chopped, a cupful of peeled and 
chopped tomato, two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
salad oil, a teaspoonful of salt, and an equal 
measure of bread-crumbs ; use these ingredients 
ito stuff the peppers, replace the stem ends, and 
ibake the peppers for half an hour, basting them 
with butter or salad oil two oy three times; serve 
them hot as a vegetable. The Mexican dishes 
nearly all contain a large proportion of fresh 
peppers, and the Colorado chili is made of chick- 
en stewed with chopped onions and a pulp of 
peppers, and served with a dish of rice. 

Green peppers are pickled as follows: soak 
them overnight in salted water ; cut off the stem 
ends and scoop out the seeds ; for two dozen, peel 
and chop a pint of white onions, six large cacum- 
bers, and a head of celery; mix with them a tea- 
spoonful each of whole cloves, allspice, and pep- 
per-corns, a level dessert-spoonful of pepper, a 
gill of salad oil, and enough vinegar to moisten 
them; stuff the peppers, put in the stem ends, 
and tie them securely; pack the stuffed peppers 
in wooden tubs or stone jars, cover them with 
scalding hot vinegar, and keep them in a cool 
place, The various chow-chows contain green 
peppers in combination with other vegetables. 
Maryland chow-chow is made by washing and 


use, is an 











matoes, four green peppers with the seeds, and 
six dozen cucumbers; they are put in a wooden 
tub in layers, with a pint each of salt and small 
red peppers, and let stand overnight; the next 
day the brine is drained off, and the salted vege- 
tables are boiled for half an hour in a porcelain 
kettle, with three tablespoonfuls of mustard and 
an ounce of turmeric mixed with a cupful of 
cold water, half an ounce each of whole cloves 
and pepper-corns, an ounce each of celery seed, 
white mustard seed, whole mace, and grated horse- 
radish, two pounds of brown sugar, and enough 
cold vinegar to cover all these ingredients ; when 
the pickle is cold, it is closed away from the air. 
The Kentucky chow-chow consists of equal mea- 
sures of white cabbage, green tomatoes, cucum- 
bers, and peppers, all washed and sliced thin ; 
to four quarts of each of these vegetables a pint 
each of small red peppers and salt is allowed, 
together with an ounce each of mace, pepper- 
corns, and mustard seed, and half an ounce each 
of celery seed, cloves, and grated horseradish ; 
all these ingredients are covered with cold vin- 
egar, heated, and boiled together for half an 
hour; then they are cooled, and put up air-tight 
in glass or stone jars. 

During the summer, limes and lemons are plenti- 
ful; they make delicious sweet and spiced pickles. 
An old colored cook’s recipe for lemon pickle is 
as follows: choose small, sound lemons, wipe them 
with a wet cloth, and then rub them dry with a 
soft cloth; score the skins several times without 
cutting into the pulp, rub salt into the cuts, and 
pack the lemons side by side in an earthen dish ; 
let them stand in the brine for several days in a 
cool place until the rinds begin to grow tender, 
turning them two or three times a day, When 
the rinds soften, pour the brine into a preserving 
kettle after measuring it and adding an equal 
quantity of vinegar; to each quart of the mix- 
ture allow two small cloves of garlic peeled and 
crushed, two ounces of mustard seed, and half 
an ounce each of whole allspice and ginger root ; 
boil and skim this pickle until it is clear, and 
then cool it, and pour it over the lemons, which 
should be packed in wood or glass. Limes may 
be pickled in the same way, or as follows: weigh 
the limes, and weigh a double quantity of loaf- 
sugar; wash the limes, then boil them in two or 
three waters until the rinds are tender enough to 
be easily pierced with a straw, when they may be 
drained; meantime melt the sugar with a gill of 
cold water to each pound, and skim it until it is 
clear and forms a good syrup; the limes may be 
cut or left whole, and boiled in the syrup until 
they begin to look clear; after that they are to 
be put up like other preserves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN MILLINERY, 


NS ppere o has the summer waxed to its 
WO greatest height when suggestions of the 
coming autumn are seen in the costumes worn 
in the mountains and at the sea-shore. The scarf 
veil of gauze is used to cover up large hats, bon- 
nets are veiled in doubled tulle—red over blue, 
and black over white—light hats are abandoned 
for those of dark blue or brown or black rough 
straw, and fruits, feathers, and birds take the 
place of flowers for their trimmings. Thus, in- 
stead of a white sailor hat with white wings and 
puffs of muslin spread like sails, there are now 
dark blue sailor hats with two bands of inch- 
wide gros grain ribbon around the crown tied in 
quaint little bows on the side, and a great cluster 
of blue plums, or damsons, or blackberries is 
massed in the front to rest on some high forked 
ends of ribbon; brown hats have peaches or 
grapes with their bloom upon them, and black 
hats have luscious currants, red, white, and black, 
with bands of red or black watered ribbon. Still 
later, faney feathers and birds will be added, and 
as it is quite English to wear these straw hats 
throughout the autumn the fashion will be adopt- 
ed here. 


BEADED BONNETS, 


Jet and beaded bonnets generally will be worn 
for dress during the next three months. At pres- 
ent these are trimmed with colored tulle, notably 
green, yellow, and red. The beaded bonnet is a 
small capote of beads strung in trellis or other 
open patterns, and the tulle is massed along the 
edge of the whole bonnet, and forms high rosettes 
or joops in front supporting jet wings, a bird, or? 
butterfly, and falls from each side in wide strings 
that are to be tied under the throat. Other jet 
bonnets have a rosette of the narrow velvet rib- 
bons that come with cord loops on the edges; the 
rosettes may be of pistache green, or of yellow, 
cream white, or scarlet, and in some cases two or 
three colors are used, a mass of green loops form- 
ing a third of the rosette, a yellow cluster for an- 
other third, and cream white loops completing it. 
Red and green velvet loops form other rosettes, a 
cluster of green loops forming half, and red loops 
the other half of the rosette. The new Salammbo 
blue, which is pale gray-blue, is massed with rose 
and cream-colored velvet, and out of the centre 
of the rosette is an aigrette of the whitest heron 
feathers. Pale pink beads, blue beads, white 
beads with gold centres, and clear crystal beads 
are used for the small bonnets worn for evening 
dress. The fronts are edged with tucked shirred 
tulle, the whole bonnet has tulle drawn over it, 
and a flower cluster is held by ribbon loops in 
front. Such bonnets seldom have strings, but 
lace strings may be added, with a small lace bow 
at the throat set with jewelled pins. 





FELT AND VELVET BONNRTS. 


Felt and velvet bonnets will be the leading 
features of autumn and winter millinery. Im- 
portations at this early date show a preponder- 
ance of smooth bound felts, with a suggestion 
that brush felts will be used later in the winter. 








Small capotes will remain unchanged in shape, 
except that they are more open and high in front. 
Turbans with medium high crown and close roll- 
ing brim will be the choice in hats, and are shown 
in all the English shapes now in vogue for straw 
turbans, with new features in the brims, which 
may turn up much higher on one side or behind 
or in front than those now used, while their spe- 
cial novelty consists in the brim being covered, 
not with velvet, but with pheasants’ feathers, or 
rather the tips and eyes of these feathers, ar- 
ranged in rows as flat and as smooth as cloth. An- 
other novelty for covering brims is the new stiff 
plush called peau de béte, imitating the skins of 
various beasts in color and in texture, such as 
the brown of bears, the gray of wild-cats, and 
the mottled skins of leopards. The large hats 
now so much in favor for summer and out-of- 
town use are not largely manufactured in felts, 
though some of them are being made, but the 
preference will certainly be given to the close 
jaunty English turbans for city use. The trim- 
mings for felt hats with feather brims will be 
bunches of heavy ribbons in loops, while for those 
with plush-covered brims are fanciful aigrettes, 
or a single bird with high pointed wings, or a 
cluster of small birds perched on wooden branch- 
es or posed as if in flight. 

Plain velvets come in all the new colors, also 
repped or éping/é in cross stripes alternating with 
plain velvet. The novelty is in the petite pois or 
pea-dotted velvets, with small spots embroidered 
on them in contrasting colors, such as currant 
red wrouglit on Salammbo blue, on navy blue, or 
on green, and also in tone upon tone, especially 
in brown shades, such as Suéde dots on bois de 
rose, the new rose-wood shade. 


THE COMING COLORS. 


Navy blue and brown will be the olors most 
generally worn next season. This is plainly 
shown in the importations of cloths, velvets, and 
other dress goods, in dress trimmings, and in all 
millinery goods. With the purplish marine blues 
cardinal red will be restored for contrasts, while 
the brighter poppy reds will be used with the 
new olives, which have more green than the 
brownish and yellow-tinted olive shades of last 
year. Black will be restored to the favor it 
formerly had for young and old alike, and which 
it has never really lost with rich women who can 
afford to wear the costliest black fabrics. The 
new blue shades are Salammbo and_ serpente 
and canard, with gray and green tints in them, 
yet entirely different from the peacock blues, or 
the cadet gray blue of past seasons. The new 
browns are rose-wood and mire (mulberry) for 
very dark shades, with lighter capucine, café, 
and maroon tints, while for the red-browns are 
Etruscan and Acajou or mahogany. Dahlia and 
heliotrope and plum shades are in great favor 
with French women, and will make refined cos- 
tumes of cloth or velvet, while for lighter dress- 
es for the house are Ophelia and mauve shades 
of -cashmere, with softly repped faille or velvet 
in combination. Gobelin is another name given 
to the Salammbo blue tints. Suéde, salmon, 
corn, and rose are the pale shades most seen, 
while there are various shades of green—char- 
treuse, pistache, and moss—with dull wieux 
rouge and other more vivid red shades already 
noted. 


FOR TAILOR GOWNS, 


Cloth merchants commend dahlia, mulberry, 
navy blue, and rose-wood shades for the first au- 


tumn suits, and tailor gowns, especially for the | 


travelling dresses of brides-expectant, who have 
already asked advice on such matters. The 
smooth, fine habit cloth of exceedingly light 
weight, yet so closely woven as to be very lus- 
trous, is imported in the new shades for these 
dresses, The styles of making will remain very 
simple, but the tendency is toward rather elabor- 
ate decoration in the way of beaded gimps, ap- 
pliqué velvets, corded passementeries, and braids 
put on in graduated designs at the lower part of 
the vest, where the design tapers as the waist ta- 
, and across the lower half of wide panels for 
» front and sides. English tailors have recently 
made dresses for the Princess of Wales with the 
entire front and sides of the skirt covered with 
dark braid on light or white grounds, while for 
her daughters, the young Princesses, are wide 
side panels, merely braided across the foot as a 
border, or else the entire lower half may be 
covered with braiding in open, showy patterns. 

These dresses should afford hints to clever 
needle-women who can use Suéde cloth vest and 
panels for darker brown cloth gowns, taking braid 
or cord of the darker shade and putting it on in 
open curved or Greek design. The expert em- 
broideress is again reminded that elaborate de- 
signs of embroidery are not now used as much 
as simpler rows of feather and brier stitching 
done in white or red on blue wool, or blue on 
white, for the collars, cuffs, vest, and borders of 
morning dresses for the house, and also for chil- 
dren’s dresses and cloaks. 

The pretty sailor dresses worn at present at 
the sea-side by girls and young women have the 
deep sailor collar of white wool, the straight plas- 
tron, the cuffs, and the borders on the over-skirt 
of blue serge wrought near the edge in a single 
row of dark blue feather stitching. This with a 
sailor hat completes a favorite costume for the 

a-side, yachting, etc. White tennis suits are 
similarly decorated with blue, and these as well 
as yachting suits are made with sailor blouses. 
White Irish linen blouse suits with sailor collar 
of dark blue dungaree, and blue revers on the 
apron, are in great favor at Newport. These are 
made by English tailors after models introduced 
by the Princess of Wales, and illustrated last 
summer in the Bazar. 








RIBBONS, FEATHERS, AND. BIRDS. 


To return to millinery, ribbons, feathers, and, 
alas! birds, are the trimmings for autumn and 











winter hats. Fine grain—not gros grain-—rib- 


- bons are to be used in widths a trifle less than 


three inches, and also the narrow three-quarter- 
inch velvet Some épinglé or repped 
velvet ribbons are also shown. 


ribbons. 
Cord loops on 
the edges of ribbons are their special feature, 
and these come in most varied arrangements. 
The most fanciful designs are seen in feathers, 
some clusters being all of natural feathers, and 
others having dyed quills or wings introduced. 
The aigrettes and pompons are broader and high- 
er than any yet used. A single bird of medium 
size trims the front of round hats, being arranged 
with foreshortened body, high wings, and cun 

ningly poised head, sometimes sadly drooping for 

ward, and at others raised with spirit as if in 
protest at this base use to which they have come 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
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PERSONAL. 

Ex-Presipent Noan Porter, of Yale Col 
lewe, received the degree of Doctor of Law last 
week, from the University of Edinburgh. This 
degree was voted to him two years ago, but he 
was unable to visit England until 
to receive it. 

—Henry Irvine's stay in this country is lim 
ited to two or three weeks. He will be on board 
ofa yacht nearly all the time. 

—Mrs. JouN SueRwoon, after visiting Lon- 
don, Paris, and other European cities, will re- 
turn to New York probably in September 
has met many distinguished artists and writers 
abroad, and she will give some interesting ac- 
counts of them at her receptions next winter. 
The celebrated French actor CoQueLIn offered 
a supper in her honor recently at Paris. 

—Miss MEIKLEHAM, who has been employed 
for several years in the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, is a great-granddaughter of THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. That fact was not known when sl 
was recently discharged from the office 
when it became known, she was immediately re- 
instated. 

—There will be a magnificent 
this week at Saratoga, three 
tions having been issued for it. 

—The fortune of the late Comtesse de Cham- 
bord exceeded fifteen million dollars, the great- 
er part of which came to her from the Duke of 
Modena. The mother of Don CarLos inherited 
half of the Duke’s fortune. 
1¢ pretty Countess of Aberdeen, who is 
one of the most amiable and popular of British 
gentlewomen, was pelted and covered with flow 
ers by the people of Dublin at the demonstra 
tion in honor ef the retiring Lord-Licutenant of 
Ireland. The Earl of Aberdeen of the 
idols of the Irish, but his wife is quite as pop 
ular as he. Her kindness and simple manners 
won the Irish heart. 

—A large majority of the leading newspapers 
of Paris are directed by men who either profess 
the Jewish creed or who are of Jewish descent 

—Mr. WiLL CARLETON is spending the sum- 
mer at Nantasket, and one of our Western con 
temporaries is therefore mistaken in saying that 
he **died some time ago.”’ 

—A young American woman, Miss Gro tt, of 
Cleveland, who is said to possess a very beauti 
ful and dramatic voice, will make her début next 
at La Seala, Milan, in a new opera by 
SaAMARA, & Greek composer 

—Franz Liszt died suddenly, just after he 
had completed bis new triumphs in Paris and 
London. In both of those cities only a few 
weeks ago he was received with enthusiasm, as 
though he had been an idol of the people. His 
playing on the piano he consented on 
rare occasions to play excited the most intense 
interest, and it was felt that he was even greater 
in his old age than in his prime. Liszt was the 
friend of BEeTHOVEN, SCHUBERT, CHOPIN, and 
WaGner. A brilliant and fluent composer him- 
self, he will still be remembered chiefly as the 
most remarkable virtuoso of his time. No one 
ever felt the soul of the piano felt it, or 
rather no one ever put so much soul into that 
cold instrument. Yet Liszr did not like to be 
ealled a virtuoso. At the height of his fame, 
many years ago, he gave up the concert-room for 
the modest place of a AKapellmeister, simply be 
cause he put his art above everything else. 

—One of the quaint little Dutch watering 
places, known as Scheveningen, has been ex 
tremely popular this summer with Americans. 
Among those who have been staying there are 
Mr. Ropert Garrett, Mr. RoperrSewei., Mr. 
and Mrs. H. McK. Twomsry, Miss Travers, 
Mrs, and Miss MCCLELLAND, and Mr. DANIEL 
Lorp, Jun. 

—Viscount D’ HAUTERIVE has been the guest 
of Mrs. FREDERICK NEILSON at Newport. Mrs. 
YZNAGA has been staying with Mrs. Epwin D. 
MORGAN. 

—One of Henry Warp Beecuer’s sisters, 
Mrs. IsaBeELLA Beecuer Hooker, is a vigorous 
advocate of temperance on the platform. She 
delivered a lecture recently at Saratoga on “ The 
Duty of Women to their Country.” 

—All the royal princes of Germany have learn 
ed trades. The Crown Prince, for example, is an 
expert jeweller, Prince WILLIAM has studied 
glove-making, and Prince Henry, besides being 
a brave sailor, is an excellent wateh-maker. 

—One of the Boston weddings that are looked 
forward to with peculiar interest is that of Miss 
Maria WINTHROP, « granddaughter of RoBERrT 
C. Winturop, and Mr. Louts Premonr, a British 
army Officer. 

—Mrs. Jessizt BENTON FREMONT is now hard 
at work on a biography of THOMAS JEFFERSON 
~The handsome Prince ALEXANperR of Bul 
ia, one of the manliest and most iiteresting 
of European sovereigns, is decidedly in the fa 
vor of Queen VicTorta, who proposes to make 
him a Knight of the Garter. About a year ago 
Prince ALEXANDER and Princess Vierorta, the 
young daughter of the Crown Prince of Ger 
many, fell in love with one another, It was 
hoped that a marriage between them might be 
effected, especially as the Crown Prineess was 
known to think well of the mateh. .But her 
husband and the Emperor opposed it, and so 
the rumored engagement has been denied semi 
officially. Princess Vieroria is quite broken- 

-arted in consequence. She now twenty 
years old, by no means pretty, yet of excellent 
form and pleasant manuer, 
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Sartor Scrr ror Boy rrom 5 to 12 Years oLp. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3877: Price, 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 31-37. 





Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Mornine Cap. 


Ladies’ Morning Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tae cap shown in Fig. 1 is made of cream-colored 
cotton gauze or scrim. An oblong piece half a yard 
wide by fifteen inches deep is required. It is hemmed 
around the edge, and bordered above with two rows of 
colored ribbon, and is mounted in folds on a small net 
cap frame. The frame has a narrow curved brim that 
is wired at the edge, and a puffed crown. A frill of 
Valenciennes lace is set around on the brim. 

Fig. 2 may be made of the materials of which any 
summer morning gown is composed. The model is of 
mastic Chambéry, trimmed with embroidered bands of 
the same. A bias piece, twenty inches wide by fifteen 
deep, rounded at the front, forms the crown. This is 
pleated in folds on a small net frame, which is surround- 
ed with a frill of the embroidery, and ornamented with 
a rosette of embroidery on the front. 


Portiere with Embroidered Valance and 
Bands. 

Tuts olive brown portitre, which may be made of 
velours, Turcoman, silk, or any material preferred, is 
composed of two curtains, one hung in perpendicular 
folds at one side of the opening, the other draped in 
broad folds across the entire arch, and drawn up toward 


Fig. 1.—Quarrer or Desicn ror Sroot or Cusuion. 
Cross Stircu Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Black; ® Red ; & Yellow; & Dark 
Light Peacock Blue; 8 Dark Gray; ® Light 


Peacock Blue ; 


ray ; © Clay-color. 














Beap Corsace Crasp.—ReEpvucep. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 65. 


one corner with a 
thick silk rope with 
tassels. Both cur- 
tains are looped back 
lower down with 
brass chains com- 
posed of linked me- 
dallions. An em- 
broidered valance is 
hung across the top 
of the portiére, and 
a deep dado border 
in the same design is 


Fig. 1.—Portizre with Emprowwerep VaLance anp Banps.—[For design see 
Fig. 2, Page 561; and Fig. 66, Supplement. ] 
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at the lower end of 
each curtain. The 
embroidery is worked 
in three shades of 
brown filoselle on a 
ground of écru undi- 
vided canvas in cross 
stitch. In Fig. 2, on 
page 561, as much of 
the design is given as 
the length of the page 
will admit; the mid- 
dle of the design is at 
































Sartor Surr ror Carty rrom 4 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3878: Price, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XIL., Figs. 51-68. 





Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Mornine Cap. 


the top of the page; the end or corner, which is to be 
added on at the lettered lower end, is given in Fig. 66, on 
the pattern-sheet Supplement. An explanation of the 
colors which the symbols represent accompanies the de- 
sign. The cross stitches are worked over two threads 
each way of the canvas ground. The narrow border 
along the edges of the design is worked on narrow strips 
of canvas to border the inner lengthwise edges of the 
curtains. A tassel fringe edges the valance and the 
bottom of the portiére. 


Corsage Clasp. 
Tus clasp, which the illustration shows in two-thirds 
size, is of gilt metal, with the grotesque Chinese design 
defined in colored enamel. 


Embroidered Tea Cosy. 

LustreLess peacock blue cloth forms the ground for 
this tea cosy, which is decorated with a design of daffo- 
dils worked in natural tints with crewels. Fig. 24, on the 
accompanying pattern-sheet Supplement, gives the pat- 
tern of the cosy, with the design for the embroidery 
traced in outline upon it. It is cut in two pieces, or 
halves, which are joined on the rounded side, the straight 
edge forming the bottom. The lower edge and the seam 
are finished with a thick silk cord, which is formed into 
loops for a handle at the top. The embroidery is work- 
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Fig. 2.— Quarter or Design For Sroon or Cusiuon. 
Cross Srircn Emprorery. 





Description of Symbols: ® Dark, ® Medium, & Light Red; * Dark, 
® Medium, © Light Fawn-color; S Dark Green ; ® Light Green ; 


© Yellow; ' Ground. 
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For end of design see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 66, 
Description of Symbols: ® Dark, 2 Medium, 9 Light Brown; ! Ground. 
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is also known as Fayal-work, is 
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pen and ink, make a snow scene for Jaiuary, 
with birch or fir trees swaying in the wind; and 
brown birds scudding across a wintry sky for 
February. March will give us a bed of snow- 
drops, with here and there a crocus bud; April, the 
glorious hyacinth and iris; lovely odorous apple 
blossoms for the May leaf; June, the creamy 
white magnolia or delicate fringe tree; great 
branches of purple and white lilacs, if you like 
them. There are flaming red lilies for the next, 
laughing July; while August brings us the deli- 
cate clematis and stately Queen Marguerites, 
Golden-rod with its plumy blossoms and the first 
coloring of the sumach may adorn the ninth leaf 
of the calendar, leaving the pride of every Japa- 
Chill 
November may have the last of autumn’s color- 
ing, in sprays of scariet maple and rich glowing 
of the oaks; while the vivid green and red of the 
holly Short 
mottoes and quotations may be added on every 
leaf, or the first one of each season, taken from 
the favorite poet of either donor or recipient. 
Whittier gives us many a suggestion. 


nese heart, chrysanthemum, for October, 


bring us to the end of the calendar. 


* And autumn’s fingers shed 
The maple’s leaves of red.” 
* Yet shall the blue-eyed gentian look 
Through frinyéd lids to heaven.” 
“The beauty 
And perfume of apple boughs.” 

Blotting-paper covers and cases for shaving- 
paper can be easily made from rather heavy 
sheets of the birch. Paint on the outside either 
mottoes suggestive of the uses, or a flight of birds 
Swallows or bluebirds are 
effective, more so than the mere prettiness of 
flowers. These can be reserved for Easter cards, 
Lovely pink 
roses with the motto, “Gather your roses while 
Cream white 
lilies bearing in gold, “ They toil not, neither do 
they spin”; purple pansies with a quaint letter- 
ing, Old English, ‘“ Pansies for thought,” ’way up 
at ohne corner, 

Dainty little maidens, outlined in black or vio- 
let ink, are best for the tender-hearted saint that 
February brings us. Paint some of them if you 
can, if not, a clever pen can render them artistic. 
But do not omit the quaint quotations from some 


of the favorite old poets, 


diagonally across. 


where they are especially welcome. 


you may,” is an exquisite design. 


* Love's arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
And shot with a silver string.” 
“The sweetest garland to the sweetest maid.” 
** Some one has sent you these flowers, 
Some one who dearly loves you ; 
So I thought I'd just come with them, 
For I love you dearly too.” 
* From one who loves you well; 
Mer name I dare not tell.” 

For wall decoration take strips of bark, fast- 
ening to them for greater strength piece 
wood known to stationers and picture - frame 
” It is heavier and more 
suitable than pasteboard. Have it thin enough 
to pass a needle through, so as to keep the birch 
in place on it, using as few stitches as possible, 
and concealing them by following the dashes in 
the bark. Paint boldly on these tall pink, red, 
or white hollyhocks, keeping to a single color in 
each ; light and deep gold ones come out beauti- 
fully on the brown of the background. Droop- 
ing sprays of Virginia creeper are veiw brilliant, 
while the leaves and tendrils of the Ampelopsis 
vetchii are vivid in coloring. Large blue and 
white flags springing from the bottom of the 
panel may have a bird or two on the sky above. 
Daffodils or tulips will suit one whose length ex- 
Plush bands at both top and 
bottom are a decided improvement on the high 
narrow ones, or, if liked, the quaint Japanese pa- 
pers can be used. 
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Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Avutuor or “Tone Srewart,” “ My 
* Leezix Lorton or Greyrice,” 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO, 


Lovx,” 
* From 


CHAPTER XXX.—( Continued.) 
IN PAIN AND PERIL, 


THEN Jim came to where Yetta was stand- 
VW ing alone, pale and terrified, aghast and 
revolted, he took off his rougl cap and stood 
bareheaded in her presence, as he had stood once 
before. 

“What has skeered you, miss?” he asked. 
“Was it a man? Let me catch hold on hin, 
and [ll warrant he'll soon have enough of my 
mark, Who was he? There's no one about as 
I knows of but our young Captain yonder, and 
he’s vagaring somewhere here.” 

“I do not know who it was. Never mind; I 
was only frightened,” Yetta stammered. 

“That's plain to see; but you weren’t fright- 
ened belike of a shadow,” said Jim, with uncon- 
scious irony. “I wish you'd tell me which way 
he went, miss,” he continued, making a step as if 
to go through the wood by the diverging path. 

Yetta caught hold of his arm. “ Do not leave 
me. Stay with me. Don’t go away,” she said, 
possessed equally by the fear of being left alone 
and the fear of Maurice Clinton’s being found. 

Her soft touch and claim for protection affect- 
ed Jim so powerfully that for a moment he was 
as if drank and dazed. He felt as Rhaicos might 
have felt when the Hamadryad sought his grace, 
as Cymon when Iphigenia first looked at him 
kindly, as any man of low mortality to whom 
some divine woman bent, either to bestow her 
favor or beseech his care. 

“No fear, miss,” he said, after a moment’s si- 
lence, when, however, it seemed to him that he 
had said, “God bless her! God bless her!” so 





* Began in Hawren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XIX. 


loud that the whole wood would hear. “ You 
come along o’ me, and no harm shall happen you. 
Ketch hold o’ my arm, and you're as safe as in a 
church. Come to my cottage near by,” he then 
said, as by a sudden inspiration. “Get yourself 
righted a bit, and then I'll see you to the far end 
safe enough.” 

“Thank you,” said Yetta. “ Yes, I will.” 

On which Jim led her to the sacred stile, and 
so crossed over to the other side, and to his cot- 
tuge not far off. 

It was a rash thing to do, even rasher than 
Yetta’s landing on the Clinton side of the Pool; 
but it was an impulse which embodied his whole 
life. It was Patty’s Angel that he took into his 
house, and carried into the presence of that Lost 
Ideal—Patty’s purified self and translated past. 
All the dim unspoken poetry of the man’s mind 
and nature was working in him like the ferment 
of sweet honey, as he led this gracious creature 
into the presence of her life’s original source. 
Grandmother and granddaughter brought face to 
face, neither knowing the other nor dreaming of 
the tie between them—Yetta, to the old man’s 
fancy, what Patty was before the splendor of her 
seduced her—the mirror wherein this 
wreck of time and sin might see her perfected 
self—the Higher Self which each of us carries 
about with us, hidden from sight but revealed to 
conscience, and which we either kill by violence, 
starve by neglect, or nourish into strength and 
spiritual dominion. 

If Patty herself had puzzled French, and her eyes 
had recalled his mother’s—as they had recalled his 
lost love’s more than fifty years ago to Maurice 
—of what and whom did the girl remind the wo- 
man? Some one she had seen in days gone by, 
and whom her memory could not now verify, 
seemed to look out from her face. Broken lights 
of remembrance and suggestion shone in her eyes 
and quivered in her smile, and once, when Yetta 
raised her hand and pushed back her hair, there 
came as a living picture before Patty, who watched 
her with a sense of fear mingled with her inter- 
est, the memory of that night when the hand- 
some young gentleman from the grand place far- 
ther south had spoken to her of love in the moon- 
light at Monkthwaite, and she had dallied with 
the question, and put it by—till to-morrow. Why 
should she have thought of that now? Why did 
the action of this strange young lady’s hand, put- 
ting back her hair, remind her of her dead was- 
ter and unwedded husband ? 

On a word from Jim, who did not leave the 
women together, as might have seemed more 
natural and even more respectful, Patty brought 
the girl water to wash her pale face clear of the 
clammy dews that were still on it; and when she 
took off her hat and brushed back her hair with 
her hands, stirred by a sense of love and rever- 
ence, yet of familiar association too, the old wo- 
man laid her withered hand reverently and ca- 
ressingly on the golden mass shining like em- 
bodied sunlight above the flower-like face. 

“God bless thee, honey!” she said, in a low 
voice. 

Yetta liked both the action and the homely 
melody of the phrase. 

“Thank you,” she answered, with her sweetest 
smile. 

Patty put her finger up to her lip as some do 
when puzzled and considering. 

“Who is it?” she said, speaking to herself, 
“She looks like some one—who is it?” 

But now that Jim had satisfied bis sentiment 
about these two women, he began to be uneasy 
lest a chance word from Yetta, or an indifferent 
question from Patty, might break down the flimsy 
wall of secrecy between them—that wall which 
was no thicker than a sheet of tissue-paper which 
a child’s little finger can tear. 

“You had best be going, miss, now,” he said 
to Yetta, “The days draw in mighty quick, and 
you'd best set out. Tl see you safe off the 
premises and a bit down the river; but if you'll 
be guided by me, you'll be going.” 

“Yes, I will, thank you,” said Yetta, turning 
to take leave of Mrs. Richard. “Thank you for 
all your kindness, Mrs. Sherwood,” she said, think- 
ing she was the old game-keeper’s wife, and not 
knowing the story of the sister. 

A very little was sufficient to demoralize the 
poor deteriorated brain and entangled memories, 
and Patty looked at Jim appealingly. Was one 
to own herself Mrs. Sherwood? Was she really 
Mrs. Sherwood? Then she remembered. 

“No, my dear,” she said, with a feeble laugh. 
“Tam not Jim’s wife; I am Mrs. Richard now, 
and T was Mistress Patty.” 

“Shut up, mother,” said Jim, roughly. “If 
you once begin your maundering there’s never 
an end to it. Come, miss, let’s be going,” he 
added rather imperatively to Yetta. 

“Don’t mind him, honey,” said Patty, in an 
aside. “ He’s a good fellow, is Jim, but what I 
call as rude as a bear at times.” Here she laugh- 
ed in her feeble, half-imbecile way, then added, 
with a flash of her old grand manner: “ He was 
very different when I was Mistress Patty up at 
the great Hall yonder !” 

Jim ground his teeth and swore between them 
audibly; but as the words told Yetta nothing, 
she let them pass almost unheeded; and only 
afterward remembered and pondered over them. 
She shook hands with the old woman, and again 
thanked her; and not liking to give money in 
acknowledgment of all this hearty service, she 
stooped her gracious head and kissed the with- 
ered face held up to her. After which she turn- 
ed away, and Jim felt that he should like to kneel 
to her and tell her she might dispose of his life 
if it so pleased her. 

Not able to give voice to all this passion of 
feeling possessing him—ah! how many poems 
and hymns are dumb within us !—he contented 
himself by taking this Angel of his Lost Ideal 
back to her boat, where he followed her for some 
distance down the river: Maurice looking on 
| from among the alders, and speculating on the 
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chances of whether she had betrayed him to Jim 
Sherwood or kept the cause of her shriek a_se- 
eret. He soon made that clear to himself by 
striding up to meet the old man, as he returned 
from following the boat along the edge of the 
park, and asking who it was that was rowing 
down so swiftly. 

Jim Sherwood looked at his young master 
keenly. He was an acute observer, and he had 
no trust in Maurice. 

“Miss Carew,” he answered, gruffly.. “She'd 
been skeered by some rapscallion I wish I could 
put my mark on!” 

“You should keep better watch, then,” said 
Maurice, sharply. “ What right had any one in 
our wood 9” 

“Did I say it was in our wood, sir?” asked 
Jim, as sharply. 

“T thought you did,” said Maurice, with an 
angry look. 

“Then I didn’t, sir,” said Jim, trudging off the 
contrary way. 

As for Yetta, now that she was once more alone 
and could think, the one great doubt and fear 
possessing her was: Could she now marry Lan- 
frey ?—imight she still continue to love him? She 
had been insulted by his brother, and she dared 
not complain. She dared not tell her father, still 
less her lover, nor even Mrs. Ellacombe. This 
painful secret was to be her burden through life. 
Besides, she felt dishonored. This rude kiss 
taken by force hurt her modesty and degraded 
her in her own esteem. How angry she was with 
herself for her weakness in going back to this 
enchanted ground! She ought to have remem- 
bered the peril as well as the pleasure, and to 
have feared the presence of Maurice as much as 
she desired to renew the recollection of Lanfrey. 
It was her own fault—all, all her own fault—and 
she must bear the suffering provoked by her sin. 
It was very hard to bear—very disgraceful, in 
whatever way she looked at it. And again and 
again she thought, Could she now with honor 
marry Lanfrey ? 

It must be remembered that she was both very 
young and very innocent. She had all a good 
girl’s high-flown notions about honor and truth 
and modesty, and other obsolete virtues. She 
was as one born out of time—brought to earth 
from another sphere—and altogether out of har- 
mony with the bold free “realism” of modern 
life and manners. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


WARS AND RUMORS. 


Tur air was full of rumors. No one could say 
now that society at Beaton Brows was flat and 
uninteresting, or that life was like a duck-pond, 
with no fanning of the surface and no stirring 
of the depths. If report might be believed, more 
commotion was going on under cover than had 
been known since old Maurice and his famous 
house-keeper had been the centre round which 
had gathered the exaggeration and invention 
which always swell a hard little nucleus of fact 
to the size and volatility of a balloon. 

It had crept about by secret methods, which 
the underground moles themselves would not 
have recognized, that some kind of love passages 
had passed between one of the young Clintons 
and Miss Carew. Men’s minds were divided as 
to which of the young gentlemen it was; and 
while some were prepared to quarrel with their 
best friends for Maurice, others made Lanfrey 
the test of a man’s sanity and a woman’s mo- 
rality, and took it as a personal offence in those 
who held a contrary view. Then came all sorts 
of embroideries to still further disguise the ori- 
ginal fabric. Some said that French Clinton 
was keen set for the marriage, and some that he 
was dead against it; others that Paston Carew 
would give his ears to call a Clinton son-in-law ; 
and others again that he would rather see his 
daughter dead than a Clinton’s wife; while most 
averred that Lady Jane was mad at the-idea, and 
the butler reported he knew as a fact that she 
had told her husband if he sanctioned such an 
iniquity, she would go into the Divorce Court and 
leave him. 

So the talk rolled on; and people, passionately 
convinced that they knew the whole arcana of a 
matter whereof they did not know even the out- 
side setting, were combative in proportion to their 
ignorance, and as contemptuous of the beliefs of 
others as they were positive of their own. 

Then something had manifestly gone askew be- 
tween Fitz-George Standish and Elsie Arrol. The 
foolish knight was not so devoted as formerly ; 
the plump Madonna was not so content. The 
lute on which had been twanged the madrigal of 
make-believe chivalry and artistic affection had 
got a decided rift, which turned all the old har- 
mony to discord, and made the refrain “ Ma mie!” 
no more euphonious than a cat-eall. No one 
knew from what quarter of the sky had come 
this overshadowing cloud. No one understood 
why Fitz-George Standish should look more limp 
and invertebrate in form, more green and yellow 
in tint, than before, nor why he should be so pro- 
foundly melancholy, nor why Elsie Arrol’s round 
and dimpled cheeks should burn with that brick- 
dust red which so patently betrays displeasure. 
Only the two immediately concerned knew that 
Petrarca had one day praised Yetta Carew with 
dangerous fervency to his objecting Laura, and 
that he had added to this offence the still greater 
indignity of mildly bewailing his celibacy, not 
quite obscurely hinting at the remote possibility 
of some day finding a mistress for Five Oaks. 
Then had the mirror cracked from side to side, 
and then had the dairy-maid in Medicean costume 
seen that the masque in which she had trodden her 
measure was nothing but an elfin show, or a de- 
lusion like those created by a mocking magician. 
Fine enough in the magical hours of the night, 
when the morning broke, the flowers were found 
to be only refuse, and the stately dome under 





which they had grown the blackened roof of a 
gigantic fungus—a mere appearance, no more. 
Henceforth Madonna must content herself with 
prosaic fact and ber unesthetic husband. There 
could be no more talk of Us—no more rev- 
erent allusions to an occult world whence were 
excluded the profane who admired aniline dyes 
and did not worship sunflowers. When the two 
hierophants had fallen apart, who could keep alive 
the altar fire, aud set forth the greatness of the 
veiled Isis ? 

But there was no open rupture. Elsie Arrol 
liked to be talked of, wondered at, discussed, and 
—as she thought—admired by those who did not 
dare to imitate. Neither did she object to a lit- 
tle moderate condemnation, This presupposes 
envy; and envy is homage—in its turn intoxi- 
cation, But she did strongly object to the ma- 
licious laughter which floats after a fiasco. 
Wherefore she waited, and possessed her small 
soul in such patience as she could command, un- 
til some legitimate occasion should arise when 
she might reasonably discard her recreant knight 
and publicly pluck her favor from his breast. 
Then she would go round to all her female friends, 
and say that really Mr. Standish was so weak and 
silly—or had behaved with such inexplicable 
want of honor on such and such a matter, re- 
motely hinted at and not detailed—she could 
have nothing more to do with him, and so had 
cut him—dead. . 

She waited—sure that such an occasion would 
come, this being one of the things which always 
do come to those who wait—causes for quarrel 
growing as thick as blackberries for those who 
seek them,and pegs on which- to hang the rea- 
sons for a break sure to offer themselves to 
those who wish to find them. 

Besides this, it was reported that Lady Day- 
man and her friend the banker were no longer 
in the strict accord of other days, but decidedly 
the reverse. The tall slim Commandant was now 
the tame cat at Clear View; and Mr. Arrol was 
being let down into the well of things worn out 
and done with. Old Sir James looked more mis- 
erable and was more obsequious to his handsome 
wife than people quite understood why; the Com- 
mandant was superb; my Lady was siniling, 
sleek, the hatehet-faced mother of thou- 
sands was like one in the throes of a deadly 
disease ; Mr. Arrol was as smooth as a billiard 
ball, as soft as a satin glove,and gave no one 
the satisfaction of reading even the initial letter 
of his thoughts. A man of the world from head 
to heel, he never committed the social mistake 
of revenging himself in public and by detraction. 
What he did was done in private, without wit- 
nesses, and therefore without reporters. Then he 
washed the dirty linen vigorously enough; and 
he made the hands of the one who washed it 
with him smart down to the very bone. 

Once he had been seen to smile with a strange 
curl of his moist lips, a strange flash in his soft 
eyes, as Lady Dayman strolled past him at the 
autumnal fruit and flower show—too much occu- 
pied with a dish of apples, the beauty of which 
she was pointing out to the Commandant, to no- 
tice Mr. Arrol at her elbow, or to return his sa- 
lute. Then he had smiled, turning on his heel; 
and Paston, who saw this little episode, smiled 
too in spirit; not in fact,as he thought to him 
self, “ That means vengeance, and I think I know 
the way it will run.” 

At Clinton Hall things went on in their old 
way. So far the mine was still a failure, and an 
outfall, not an income. The master of the post- 
office and the carrier both noticed that no letters 
in the well-known handwriting of Mr. Lanfrey 
came to either the father or Lady Jane; but one, 
time by time, came for Miss Clinton. On which 
days she would be sure to be met somewhere on 
the way, when she would take the letter herself 
and send the rest up to the Hall. And the post- 
master noticed that letters in the same well- 
known handwriting went to Miss Carew—though 
the carrier delivered these without disguise, and 
slipped them with the rest into the locked letter- 
box of which Paston kept the key. These letters 
Paston himself handed over to Yetta, after he 
had unfastened them in his private study, and 
read them from end to end. After which he 
made capital out of his trust in her prudence and 
Lanfrey’s good faith, and so spun another strand 
in the airy rope of illusive love and undeserved 
gratitude by which he bound his daughter’s heart 
and made her believe him better aud nobler than 
he was. 

By degrees and in due time—not quite at first, 
nor all at once—Yetta told the truth of things 
to Mrs. Ellacombe: how that she was engaged, 
yet not engaged, to Lanfrey Clinton—her father 
suffering rather than sanctioning, and neither 
consenting nor denying. Sweet and gentle al- 
ways —always considerate of others, and with 
none of that maliciousness of egotism which 
takes pleasure in complaining of such and such 
a one’s conduct, thereby creating a party for her- 
self—she made the best of matters, though she 
could not keep the tears from her eyes. She did 
not blame her father, even while she had to con- 
fess that she did not understand him. 

“Perhaps he wishes to prove Lanfrey’s real 
worth,” said Mrs. Ellacombe, as the most natural 
conclusion to be come to by an outsider, 

“Perhaps,” said Yetta, who did not see why 
he should. It was as if he should wish to prove 
the sunlight and demonstrate mathematically that 
it was the sunlight. 

But something more than this evidently dis. 
turbed the girl, and Mrs. Ellacombe asked her 
frankly what it was. She was a woman who 
had too true a maternal feeling for young girls 
to treat them with formality. They were all in 
a manner like her own children, and the love that 
casteth out fear casts out also constraint. Hence 
she got the confidence of the young as much by 
her straightforwardness as by her sympathy; 
and as infants recognize the deft handling of 
adepts in nursing, so did these others recognize, 
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almost instinctively, that Mrs. Ellacombe’s home 
questions did not spring from vulgar curiosity, 
but from the loving nature which feels with and 
wishes to help—which knows that a sorrow shared 
is lightened of half its pain, and a secret impart- 
ed is robbed of all its peril. 

Hence Mrs. Ellacombe asked Yetta Carew 
straight out what else was on her mind. This 
half-permitted, half-refused engagement to Lan- 
frey was wearing enough, but what was behind ? 

Then Yetta, in much shame and trouble, girl- 
like flinging herself on her knees before her 
friend that she might put her arms round her 
dear matronly waist and bury her face in the 
soft lap, told of her own folly in landing on the 
Clinton estate, followed by Maurice’s proffered 
love—and then that insult of his kiss in the wood 
—and could she in honor after this marry Lan- 
frey? She could not tell him, because of mak- 
ing bad blood between the brothers, but to keep 
it a secret seemed to her so infinitely dishonora- 
ble—so wicked !—and it scarcely seemed right to 
marry one brother after such an outbreak from 
another. 

Mrs. Ellacombe did what she could to soothe 
the poor girl, whose initiation into the uglier 
secrets of human nature was costing her so much 
pain. She went into a long disquistion on the 
difference between accident and design, force and 
consent , and at last reasoned the troubled soul 
into a little more calmness and a little less shame. 
Pure-hearted on her own account, she could well 
understand what a modest girl must feel at such 
an outrage; but to one who knew the darker 
side of life—bad as this was—it was but a small 
thing compared with others, and was she not 
making too much of it ? 

“And yet,” thought Mrs. Ellacombe, as she 
smoothed back the ruffled golden hair and kissed 
the tender, grieving face, “ better a conscience 
so foolishly sensitive as this child’s than one 
seared to the roots by familiarity with danger 
and impropriety, But how those London women, 
who laugh at the old-fashioned modesties, would 
despise her if they heard her—and how the 
angels must love her!” 

So far Yetta had done well for herself in mak- 
ing a clean breast of it to Mrs. Ellacombe. 

To believe that we have sinned, and to be as- 
sured that we are still innocent, is one of the 
most divine sensations youth can know. The 
terrors of a timid conscience far outweigh in 
agony those of a cowardly nature; and to find 
that the devil, who, we believe, has come to take 
possession of our soul, is only a shadow flung by 
a stick and a rag, is a relief greater than that of 
the millionaire who dreams he is a pauper, and 
wakes to find himself still possessed of his 
wealth ; of a lover who dreams his beloved is 
false or is dead, and wakes to find her fond arms 
about his neck. For no after-scouring takes 
from the soul its first sense of guilt. The first 
sins stick; and Yetta’s fear that she had lost 
her spiritual purity, and had gone astray into evil, 
was only equalled by her rejoicing when Mrs. 
Ellacombe made her feel that she had kept the 
true path all along, and had done no harm any 
way. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

\ HEN Melbury heard what had happened he 

seemed much moved, and walked thought 
fully about the premises. On South’s own account 
he was genuinely sorry, and on Winterborne’s 
he was the more grieved in that this catastrophe 
had so closely followed the somewhat harsh dis- 
missal of Giles as the betrothed of his daughter 

He was quite angry with circumstances for so 
heedlessly inflicting on Giles a second trouble 
when the needful one inflicted by himself was 
all that the proper order of events demanded. 
“T told Giles’s father when he came into those 
houses not to spend too much money on lifehold 
property held neither for his own life nor his 
son’s,” he exclaimed. “ But he wouldn’t listen to 
me. And now Giles has to suffer for it.” 

“Poor Giles !? murmured Grace. 

“Now, Grace, between us two, it is very, very 
remarkable, It is almost as if I had foreseen this, 
and I am thankful for your escape, though I am 
sincerely sorry for Giles. Had we not dismissed 
him already, we could hardly have found it in our 
hearts to dismiss him now. So I say, be thank- 
ful. Vl do all I can for him as a friend; but as 
a pretender to the position of my son-in-law, that 
can never be thought of more.” 

And yet at that very moment the impracticabil- 
ity to which poor Winterborne’s suit had been re- 
duced was touching Grace’s heart to a warmer 
sentiment on his behalf than she had felt for 
years concerning him. 

He, meanwhile, was sitting down alone in the 
old familiar house which had ceased to be his, 
taking a calm if somewhat dismal survey of af- 
fairs. The pendulum of the clock bumped every 
now and then against one side of the case in 
which it swung, as the muffled drum to his worldly 
march. Looking out of the window he could 
perceive that a paralysis had come over Creedle’s 
occupation of manuring the garden, owing, ob- 
viously, to a conviction that they might not be 
living there long enough to profit by next season’s 
crop. 

He looked at the leases again and the letter 
attached. There was no doubt that he had lost 
* $ houses by an accident which might easily 
ucen circumvented if he had kuown the true 
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conditions of his holding. The time for perform- 
ance had now lapsed in strict law; but might 
not the intention be considered by the landholder 
when she became aware of the circumstances, 
and his moral right to retain the holdings for 
the term of his life be conceded ? 

His heart sank within him when he perceived 
that, despite all the legal reciprocities and safe- 
guards prepared and written, the upshot of the 
matter amounted to this, that it depended upon 
the mere caprice—good or ill—of the woman he 
had met the day before in such an unfortunate 
way, whether he was to possess his houses for 
life or no. 

While he was sitting and thinking a step came 
to the door, and Melbury appeared, looking very 
sorry for his position, Winterborne welcomed 
him by a word and a look, and went on with 
his examination of the parchments. His visitor 
sat down. 

“Giles,” he said, “this is very awkward, and 
I am sorry for it. What are you going to do?” 

Giles informed him of the real state of affairs, 
and how barely he had missed availing himself 
of his chance of renewal. 

“What a misfortune! Why was this neglect- 
ed? Well, the best thing you can do is to write 
and tell her all about it, and throw yourself upon 
her generosity.” 

“ T would rather not,” murmured Giles. 

“But you must,” said Melbury 

In short, he argued so cogently that Giles al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded, and the letter to 
Mrs. Charmond was written and sent to Hintock 
House, whence, as he knew, it would at once be 
forwarded to her. 

Melbury, feeling that he had done so good an 
action in coming as almost to extenuate his pre- 
vious arbitrary conduct to nothing, went home; 
and Giles was left alone to the suspense of wait- 
ing for a reply from the divinity who shaped the 
ends of the Hintock population. By this time 
all the villagers knew of the circumstances, and 
being wellnigh like one family, a keen interest 
was the result all round, 

Everybody thought of Giles; nobody thought 
of Marty. Had any of them looked in upon her 
during those moonlight nights which preceded 
the burial of her father, they would have seen 
the girl absolutely alone in the house with the 
dead man. Her own chamber being nearest the 
stairs, the coffin had been placed there for con- 
venience, and at a certain hour of the night, 
when the moon arrived opposite the window, its 
beams streamed across the still profile of South, 
sublimed by the august presence of death, and 
onward a few feet further upon the face of his 
daughter, lying in her little bed in the stillness 
of a repose almost as dignified as that of her 
companion—the repose of a guileless soul that 
had nothing more left on earth to lose, except a 
life which she did not over-value. 

South was buried, and a week passed, and 
Winterborne watched for a reply from Mrs. 
Charmond. Melbury was very sanguine as to its 
tenor; but Winterborne had not told him of the 
encounter with her carriage, when, if ever he had 
heard an affronted tone on a woman’s lips, he 
had heard it on hers. 

The postman’s time for passing was just after 
Melbury’s men had assembled in the spar-house ; 
and Winterborne, who when not busy on his own 
account would lend assistance there, used to go 
out into the lane every morning and meet the 
postman at the end of one of the green rides 
through the hazel copse, in the straight stretch 
of which his laden figure could be seen a long 
way off. Grace also was very anxious ; more anx- 
ious than her father; more, perhaps, than Win 
terborne himself. This anxiety led her into the 
spar-house on some pretext or other almost every 
worning whilst they were awaiting the reply. 

Fitzpiers too, though he did not personally ap- 
pear, was much interested, and not altogether 
easy in his mind, for he had been informed by 
an authority of what he had himself conjectured, 
that if the tree had been allowed to stand, the old 
man would have gone on complaining, but might 
have lived for twenty years. 

Eleven times had Winterborne gone to that 
corner of the ride, and looked up its long straight 
slope through the wet grays of winter dawn. 
But though the postman’s bowed figure loomed 
in view pretty regularly, he brought nothing for 
Giles. On the twelfth day the man of missives, 
while yet in the extreme distance, held up his 
hand, and Winterborne saw a letter in it. He 
took it into the spar-house before he broke the 
seal, and those who were there gathered round 
him while he read, Grace looking in at the 
door. 

The letter was not from Mrs. Charmond her- 
self, but her agent at Sherton. Winterborne 
glanced it over and looked up. 

“It’s all over,” he said. 

“Ah!” said they altogether. 

““Her lawyer is instructed to say that Mrs. 
Charmond sees no reason for disturbing the nat- 
ural course of things, particularly as she contem- 
plates pulling the houses down,” he said, quietly. 

“ Only think of that!” said several. 

Winterborne had turned away, and said vehe- 
mently to himself, “‘ Then let her pull ’em down, 
and be d d to her!” 

Creedle looked at him with a face of seven 
sorrows, saying, “ Ah, ’twas that sperrit that lost 
em for ye, maister !” 

Winterborne subdued his feelings, and from 
that hour, whatever they were, kept them entirely 
to himself. There could be no doubt that, up to 
this last moment, he had nourished a feeble hope 
of regaining Grace in the event of this negotia- 
tion turning out a success. Not being aware of 
the fact that her father could have settled upon 
her a fortune sufficient to enable both to live in 
comfort, he deemed it now an absurdity to dream 
any longer of such a vanity as making her his 
wife, and sank into silence forthwith. 

Yet whatever the value of taciturnity to a man 








among strangers, it is apt to express more than 
talkativeness when he dwells among friends. 
The countryman who is obliged to judge the time 
of day from changes in external nature sees a 
thousand successive tints and traits in the land- 
scape which are never discerned by him who 
hears the regular chime of a clock, because they 
are never in request. In like manner do we use 
our eyes on our taciturn comrade. The infinites- 
imal movement of muscle, curve, hair, and wrinkle, 
which when accompanied by a voice goes unre- 
garded, is watched and translated in the lack of it, 
till virtually the whole surrounding circle of fa- 
miliars is charged with the reserved one’s moods 
and meanings. 

This was the condition of affairs between Win- 
terborne and his neighbors after his stroke of 
ill-luck. He held his tongue ; and they observed 
him, and knew that he was discomposed. 

Mr. Melbury, in his compunction, thought more 
of the matter than any one else, except his daugh- 
ter. Had Winterborne been going on in the old 
fashion, Grace’s father could have alluded to his 
disapproval of the alliance every day with the 
greatest frankness ; but to speak any further on 
the subject he could not find it in his heart to do 
now. He hoped that Giles would of his own ac- 
cord make some final announcement that he en- 
tirely withdrew his pretensions to Grace, and so 
get the thing past and done with. For though 
Giles had in a measure acquiesced in the wish 
of her family, he could make matters unpleasant 
if he chose to work upon Grace; and hence, 
when Melbury saw the young man approaching 
along the road one day, he kept friendliness and 
frigidity exactly balanced in his eye till he could 
see whether Giles’s manner was presumptive or 
not. 

His manner was that of a man who abandoned 
allclaims. ‘1am glad to meet ye, Mr. Melbury,” 
he said, in a low voice, whose quality le endeavor- 
ed to make as practical as possible. ‘“ Iam afraid 
I shall not be able to keep that mare I bought, 
and as I don’t care to sell her, I should like—if 
you don’t object—to give her to Miss Melbury. 
The horse is very quiet, and would be quite safe 
for her.” 

Mr. Melbury was rather affected at this. ‘ You 
sha’n’t hurt your pocket like that on our account, 
Giles. Grace shall have the horse, but Ill pay 
you what you gave for her, and any expense you 
may have been put to for her keep.” 

He would not hear of any other terms, and 
thus it was arranged. They were now opposite 
Melbury’s house, and the timber-merchant pressed 
Winterborne to enter, Grace being out of the 
way. 

* Pull round the settle, Giles,” said the timber- 
merchant, as soon as they were within, “I 
should like to have a serious talk with you,” 

Thereupon he put the case to Winterborne 
frankly, and in quite a friendly way. He declared 
that he did not like to be hard on a man when 
he was in difficulty; but he really did not see 
how Winterborne could marry his daughter now, 
without even a house to take her to. 

Giles quite acquiesced in the awkwardness of 
his situation. But from a momentary feeling 
that he would like to know Grace’s mind from 
her own lips, he did not speak out positively 
there and then. He accordingly departed some- 
what abruptly, and went home to consider wheth- 
er he would seek to bring about a meeting with 
her. 

In the evening, while he sat quietly pondering, 
he fancied that he heard a scraping on the wall 
outside his house. The boughs of a monthly 
rose which grew there made such a noise some- 
times, but as no wind was stirring he knew that 
it could not be the rose-tree. He took up the 
candle and went out. Nobody was near. As he 
turned, the light flickered on the whitewashed 
rough case of the front, and he saw words written 
thereon in charcoal, which he read as follows: 

*O Giles, you've lost your dwelling-place, 

And therefure, Giles, you'll lose your Grace.” 

Giles went in-doors. He had his suspicions as 
to the scrawler of those lines, but he could not 
besure. What suddenly filled his heart far more 
than curiosity about their authorship was a ter- 
rible belief that they were turning out to be true, 
try to see Grace as he might. They decided the 
question for him. He sat down and wrote a for- 
mal-note to Melbury, in which he briefly stated 
that he was placed in such a position as to make 
him share to the full Melbury’s view of his own 
and his daughter’s promise, made some years be- 
fore, to wish that it should be considered as can- 
celled, and they themselves quite released from 
any obligation on account of it. 

Having fastened up this their plenary absolu- 
tion, he determined to get it out of his hands and 
have done with it; to which end he went off to 
Melbury’s at once. It was now so late that the 
family had all retired ; he crept up to the house, 
thrust the note under the door, and stole away as 
silently as he had come. 

Melbury himself was the first to rise the next 
morning, and when he had read the letter his re- 
lief was great. ‘“ Very honorable of Giles, very 
honorable,” he kept saying to himself. “I shall 
not forget him. Now to keep her up to her own 
true level.” 

It happened that Grace went out for an early 
ramble that morning, passing through the door 
and gate while her father was in the spar-house, 
To go in her customary direction she could not 
avoid passing Winterborne’s house. The morning 
sun was shining flat upon its white surface, and 
the words, which still remained, were immediately 
visible to her. Sheread them. Her face flushed 
to crimson. She could see Giles and Creedle 
talking together at the back, the charred spar- 
gad with which the lines had been written lay on 
the ground beneath the wall. Feeling pretty sure 
that Winterborne would observe her action, she 
quickly went up to the wall, rubbed out “lose” 


and inserted “keep” in its stead. Then she 


made the best of her way home without looking 
behind her. Giles could draw an inferenee now 
if he chose. 

There could not be the least doubt that gentle 
Grace was warming to more sympathy with, and 
interest in, Giles Winterborne than ever she had 
done while he was her promised lover; that since 
his misfortune those social short-comings of his, 
which contrasted so awkwardly with her later 
experiences of life, had become obscured by the 
generous revival of an old romantic attachment 
to him. Though mentally trained and tilled into 
foreignness of view, as compared with her youth- 
ful time, Grace was not an ambitious girl, and 
might, if left to herself, have declined Winter- 
borne without much discontent or unhappiness. 
Her feelings just now were so far from latent 
that the writing on the wall had thus quickened 
her to an unusual rashness. 

Having returned from her walk she sat at 
breakfast silently. When her step-mother had 
left the room she said to her father, “I have 
made up my mind that I should like my engage- 
ment to Giles to continue, for the present at any 
rate, till I can see further what I ought to do.” 

Melbury looked much surprised. 

“Nonsense,” he said, sharply. ‘“ You 
know what you are talking about. Look here. 

He handed across to her the letter received 
from Giles. 

She read it, and said ao more. 
seen her write on the wall ? 


don’t 


” 


Could he have 
She did not know. 
Fate, it seemed, would have it this way, and there 
was nothing to do but to acquiesce. 

It was a few hours after this that Winter- 
borne, who, curiously enough, had not perceived 
Grace writing, was clearing away the tree from 
the front of South’s late dwelling. He saw Marty 
standing in her doorway, a slim figure in meagre 
black, almost without womanly contours as yet. 
He went up to her and said: “ Marty, why did 
you write that on my wall last night? 
you, you know.” 

“ Because it was the truth. I didn’t mean to 
let it Stay, Mr. Winterborne ; but when I was 
going to rub it out you came, and I was obliged 
to run off.” 

“Having prophesied one thing, why did you 
alter it to another? Your predivtions can’t be 
worth much.” 

“T have not altered it.’ 

Sut you have.” 

“No.” 

“Tt is altered. Go and see.’ 

She went, and read that, in spite of losing his 
dwelling-place, he would keep his Grace. Marty 
came back surprised 

“Well, I 
made such nonsense of it ?” 

“ Who, indeed ¥” said he, 

“T have rubbed it all out, as the point of it is 
quite gone.” 

“You'd no business to rub it out. 
you to. 


It was 


’ 


> 


never,” she said. “Who can have 





I didn’t tell 
I meant to let it stay a little longer.” 

“Some idle boy did it, no doubt,” she mur- 
mured. 

As this seemed very probable, and the actual 
perpetrator was unsuspected, Winterborne said 
no more, and dismissed the matter 
mind. 

From this day of his life onward for a consid 
erable time, Winterborne, though not absolutely 
out of his house as yet, retired into the back- 
ground of human life and action thereabout—a 
feat not particularly difficult of performance any- 
where when the doer has the assistance of a lost 
prestige. Grace, thinking that Winterborne saw 
her write, made no further sign, and the frail 
bark of fidelity that she had thus timidly launch- 
ed was stranded and lost. 


from his 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Wutrrev Cream.—Three coffee-cups of white sngar, 
three lemons cut up in one pint of white Sicily wine, 
after the seeds have been carefully extracted, one pint 
of unskimmed milk, and one quart of rich cream. 
First beat the whites of three eggs to a froth; add 
the eggs, then the milk and the cream, when all must 
be whipped up slightly. Set in a cool place for some 
hours, and whip up just before dinner. 

Ve.ver Roiis.—Sift two heaping quarts of family 
flour into a bread-tray after breakfast, make a hole in 
the centre, and pour into it a teacupful of good lively 
yeast, auother teacupful of melted lard and butter mix- 
ed half and half. Stir all these ingredients together, 
and then add as much sweet milk as will make the 
dough soft enough to work. $e sure not to make it 
too stiff, but as soft as it can be to handle. Work it 
until it blisters. When sufficiently light, grease the 
dough all over and set it away to rise. In the after- 
noon, abont one hour before baking-time, make it into 
rolls without kneading, and when they have risen well 
this second time, bake. 

Avtmonp Curese-Cakrs.—Take half a pound of sweet 
almonds shelled ; lay them in cold water to stay ali 
night. In the morning pour off the cold water, and 
pour over them boiling water. Remove now the skins, 
and as you do this drop the almonds into fresh cold 
water. Then pound them up very fine in a marble 
mortar, with a little rose-water to hinder any oiling. 
Beat very light the yolks of six eggs and the whites of 
two, adding to them a quarter of a pound of pulver- 
ized sugar with a little ground mace. Rub all well to- 
gether, and add lastly ten ounces of butter beaten to a 
cream. Mix all your ingredients smoothly, and fill 
with the mixture small patty-pans lined with nice puff 
paste. A light quart of flour and three-quarters of a 
pound of butter and lard would make enough pastry 
for this quantity, which would make twelve cheese- 
cakes. 

German Purrs.—To six well-beaten eggs put a pint 
and a gill of milk, omitting three of the whites, how- 
ever, ont of which to make sauce; one tablespoonful 
of melted butter and four tablespoonfuls of flour, with 
asmall pinch of salt. Bake these puffs in cups that 
come for such purposes, in a quick oven. 





Savog ror German Purrs.—Beat the three whites of 

egg left out with a tumblerful of powdered sugar, and 
| flavor with the juice and grated rind ofalemon. Beat 
' very long. 
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A NEW ENGLAND AMAZON. 
By 8. E. BOGGS. 
fP\HE worthy residents of Hackmetack Cove 
| marvelled greatly when it became known that 
Darius Kallahan, who, during his lifetime, had 
been considered a most careful as well as generous 
“ provider,” had not left enough money to buy 
decent mourning for his widow and daughter. 

Since the discovery, by a quartette of adven- 
turesome fishermen, and the consequent celebrity 
of romantic Hackmetack Cove, Darius Kallahan’s 
had been the most suecessful buck-board ; his 
team had always been most in demand by the 
“rusticators” and the “hauled mealers,” terms 
familiar to the ears of all the fortunate throng 
that forgather, during the sultry reign of Sirius, 
along the picturesque Maine coast, Therefore, 
when it was found that the supposed thrifty 
Darius had failed to lay by, during the six pros- 
perous summers which the Cove had enjoyed, 
something substantial for the traditional rainy 
day, heads were wisely shaken, and puzzled Hack- 
metack Covers wondered what had “ went with 
ail the cash D’rias Kellyen had made haulin’.” 

Whatever it was that had caused the evanish- 
ment, enough to know that the money was gone, 
utterly, completely, as Darius himself; and no- 
thing remained to tell that it had once been; 
whereas the fresh mound in the little grave-yard 
under the hill betokened plainly enough the 
former existence of the improvident husband 
and father. 

“Pity D’rius hed to go an’ die jest when the 
season’s openin’,” sympathetically observed a fel- 
low-Jehu who had never grudged his neighbor’s 
popularity. 

“Yes, ’tis,” assented Uncle Joshwa, the vil- 
lage oracle, a blinking glance from his solitary 
eve sweeping the shore of the Cove. “ He’d 
ought to ’a waited a spell till twas a leetle more 
convenient,” 

“ Wonder what Miry’s goin’ to do,” musingly, 
continued the first speaker. “She'll not keep 
the team, I dessay.” 

“Certing she'll not; she'll hev to sell the 
horses an’ the buck-board; she hain’t even got 
enough money to buy bunnits for herself an’ 
Vesty. So my woman told me.” 

“Guess they’d manage to shift along ’thout 
bunnits; what they want’s grub,” sententiously 
remarked Uncle Joshwa. 

‘‘Guess some women-folks ’d ruther do ’thout 
grub ’n a bunnit, an’ Vesty Kellyen’s one of ’em, Z 
jedge,” said another of the critical row perched 
on the grave-yard fence. , 

“Thet’s so! Vesty’s a leetle mite too out-set- 
tin’. I guess she'll find ’tain’t allus pie, now thet 
Mrius is gone an’ left nothing. She'll hev to 
work like the rest of our women-folks.” 

* Fish, eut bait, or go ashore,” facetiously sup- 
plemented Uncle Joshwa, assiduously whittling 
to a point the fragment of wood he had broken 
from the fence rail. “I kind o’ pity the gal, for 
all; she’d be a proper nice gal ef she wa'n’t so 
highty-tighty.” 

Yes, something would have to be done, that 
was plain enough to both Vesta and her mother. 
But what? Already there were enough cottages 
on the romantic shore of the Cove to accommodate 
the summer boarders, and even had there been a 
demand for more room, it could not have been 
found in the Kallahan domicile, which was barely 
large enough for the widow and her daughter. 
If only “Edward Everett” and “ Hannibal Ham- 
lin,” the pair of fleet-footed horses, could have 
been transformed into good milch cows! Dur- 
ing the season the demand for milk and butter 
always exceeded the supply. . Of course Mrs. Kal- 
Jahan would be glad to sell the bays, but in all the 
Cove region there was not enough ready money 
to buy the steeds; and as ready money was what 
the widow most needed, she might as well keep 
the horses as sell them “on time,” especially as 
Darius, just before his fatal illness, had laid in 
and happily paid for a supply of fodder for the 
season. 

“Vesty might git a chance up to the Surf 
House,” suggested a Bildad in petticoats, who 
had come to “set a spell” with the widowed 
Miry, and was doing her ‘best to tear open the 
fresh wound in the bereaved heart. 

“ Vesty—she—don’t—don’t admire to wait on 
table or do chamber-work,” half sobbed Mrs. 
Kallahan. 

“She don’t? Wal, I suffer! What does she 
like, I want to know? Your Vesty’s a mighty 
eur'us gal, anyhow; I never see any one like 
Vesty. Now my Irene Amaranth she’s jest that 
powerful eager for the company to come—allus, 
and allus a-wishin’ they’d hurry an’ git here. 
There hain’t a lazy bone in my Irene Amaranth’s 
body, so there hain’t, an’ I'm mighty thankful 
there hain’t. There hain’t a might o’ use tryin’ 
to keep Aer to hum, once she knows she kin git 
a chance up to the hotel.” 

“1 know it. Vesty”’—with a regretful sigh— 
“don’t take to no kind o’ house-work, Vesty 
don’t.” 

“Don’t take to house-work? Well, she és cu- 
rus, an’ no mistake. What's she cal’late to do, 
once she marries Zemro Dowlin’? Keep help, I 
dessay”—this last with fine irony. 

“T d’know, I’m sure,” sobbed the widow. 

“You might raise garding sass,” was again 
suggested, as the visitor dubiously surveyed the 
little plot of ground beyond the kitchen door. 

“ Vesty “lowed she'd like thet ef our garding 
was only sizable enough; but ’tain’t, Mis’ Hig- 
gins.” 

“No, ’tain’t, thet’s certing; an’ ’tain’t Inje- 
rubber nuther’—laughing at her joke, and rising 
to go. “I guess I must be goin’. Ef Vesty’s 
made up her mind thet she won’t try for a chance 
to the hotel, I'm sure I don’t know what's goin’ 
to become of you. I don’t guess there’s any use 
me talkin’ to her "bout it.” 

“No, guess not. Good-day, Mis’ Higgins. Come 
ag’in right soon; it’s powerful lonesome now.” 
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“Yes, it be, poor soul! an’ D’rius’s goin’ ain’t 
your wust trouble nuther. I wonder how you 
kin bear up under it. Good-day.” 

She quitted the house, and sauntered leisurely 
down the narrow garden path to the gate, where 
she met the daughter of the house, a trim, black- 
eyed, red-cheeked girl of eighteen. 

“Well, Miss Vesty Kellyen,” she began, in a 
sharp arraigning tone, “so you ain’t a-goin’ to 
try fur a chance up to the Surf House ?” 

“No’m, I hain’t. Who said I was ?” returned 
Vesta, her black eyes snapping defiantly. 

“ Nobody said as you was, Miss Vesty Kellyen ; 
bat you hed ought to. Ef you wa’n’t quite so 
triflin’, Miss Vesty Kellyen, there’d be no danger 
of your poor heart-broken ma starvin’.” 

“T guess there won’t nobody starve round here 
—leastways not s’long as there’s a suller full o’ 
potatoes an’ turnips, an’ plenty o’ fish to be hed 
for the ketchin out in the Cove.” 

“Humph! Guess you cal’late on Zemro Dow- 
lin’s keepin’ you in fish. You ain’t a-goin’ to 
ketch none, I'll be bound !” was the woman’s sar- 
eastic rejoinder. Then, her curiosity getting the 
better of her dignity, she condescended to ask, 
“What be you goin’ to do, anyhow, Vesty?” 

“ Hain’t made up my mind yit; nothin’, meb- 
be,” laconically replied Vesta. 

“Humph! You cal’late boardin’ up to the 
hotel, I dessay, Miss Vesty Kellyen ?” 

“ Mebbe I do, Mis’ Higgins.” And before the 
irate dame could frame a retort, Vesta had sailed 
past her and entered the kitchen. 

“'Sthet you, Vesty?” called her mother’s 
querulous voice from the adjoining room. 

“Yes ’m.” 

“Where you been ?” 

“ Down to the shore.” 

“With Zemro Dowlin’ agin, I'll be bound.” 

“'Yes’m.” 

“T don’t see no manner o’ use your keepin’ 
company with Zemro any more. He can’t more’n 
keep his granny in doctor’s stuff.” 

“Thet’s so; granny needs a powerful sight,” 
assented the girl, trying in vain to stifle the sigh 
which rose from the lowermost depths of her full 
heart. ‘“Granny’s had another spell; Zemro 
was up all night.” 

“Zemro hedn’t ought to let Samanthy 
West—” 

“Ef Samanthy hedn’t gone, Zemro’d have 
another mouth to feed, an’ I guess Samanthy 
was glad enough to git away from waitin’ on poor 
old granny.” 

“Yes, guess so. Samanthy never was the 
good-dispositioned person Zemro is. Tired, be 


rig 
go 


you?” as her daughter entered the room and 
flung herself full length on the lounge. 
“ No’m.” 





There was silence for several minutes, then: 

“T wish I bed a thousand dollars!” exclaimed 
Vesta. 

“Why don’t you wish you was President at 
oncet, an’ be done with it?” impatiently rejoined 
her mother. “I never see sich a girl to wish 
for onpossible things as you be, Vesty Kellyen.” 

“Ef I hed a thousand dollars,” pursued Vesta, 
ignoring her mother’s remark, “ I’d buy the Fear- 
naught for Zemro.” 

“Great jedgment!” ejaculated the widow. 
“ Hes Squire Cornish got the face to ask a thou- 
sand dollars for that sloop ?” 

“No, of course he hain’t,” interrupted Vesta ; 
“an’ he don’t ask half that much for the beauty, 
nuther. But ef I hed a thousand dollars, Zemro 
should hev the sloop, an’ the rest of the money’d 
keep you an’ granny an’ me an’ Zemro till he'd 
gita start. Hesaysif he hed the sloop he could 
make at least”—with emphasis—“ three hundred 
dollars a year. But”’—drawing a long sigh— 
“with jest that old dory—an’ it not fit to go out- 
side the ledge any more—an’ granny allus ailin’, 
an’ wantin’ the doctor, there ain’t no use hopin’ 
ever to git a start.” 

“ No, guess not,” in a melancholy tone, assent- 
ed the mother. 

For a long while the girl lay there, her hands 
clasped above her head, her eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, which was as white as lime could make 
it. Through the open door and window came 
the distant murmur of the pine forest, blended 
with the harmonious ripple of the waves upon 
the pebbly beach. Now and then a clear bird 
note, the jubilant call of thrush or robin, cleft 
the silence in the room; or a great yellow bee 
buzzed industriously among the lilac plumes nod- 
ding alongside the door-step. More than once 
the widow glanced questioningly toward the 
clock, then at the motionless figure on the 
lounge; but that the girl’s eyes were wide open 
she might have been sound asleep, so utterly ob- 
livious was she to everything around her. 

Fully half an hour passed thus, when the mo- 
ther, who had fallen into a peaceful slumber, was 
roused by a sudden movement on the part of her 
daughter. 

“Thet’s jest what I'll do,” emphatically ex- 
claimed Vesta, sitting upright. 

“How? Where? What did you say, Vesty ?” 
stammered her mother, sitting bolt-upright, and 
trying her best to look as if she had not been in 
the land of dreams for the last twenty minutes. 

“I’ve made up my mind ’bout what I’m goin’ 
to do, mother, and I want you should let me do 
it.” 

“Now, Vesty Kellyen! Ez ef you didn’t allus 
do jest as you’d a mind to! Ef you'd do as J 
want you should, you'd git a chance up to the 
hotel, an’ git your reg’lar wages, week in au’ 
week out—thet’s what you'd do.” 

“Jest wait a bit, Mother Kellyen,” returned 
Vesta, smiling brightly. “ You'll see ef I don’t 
know how to manage. How much did father 
make haulin’ the company ?” 

“More’n once, he cleared nigh onto four hun- 
dred dollars, an’ to think that ’most every cent of 
it went down that mis’able mine he used to ’low 





was chuck-full o’ silver, an’ would make our 
fortin !” 

“Poor father! Guess ef more silly folks hed 
give all their money to them mining chaps, we 
might travel right through that hole to Chiny 
now! But,” added the girl, sagely, “ worritin’ 
ain’t goin’ to fetch the money back. Guess ef 
poor father’d knowed the pesky hole hed no bot- 
tom, he wouldn’t’a kep’ on throwin’ all his money 
into’t. He thought he was doin’ it for the best, 
that’s certing.” 

“Yes, tis. Now where you goin’—an’ it ’most 
supper-time ?” a trifle impatiently queried the 
mother as her daughter rose, took her sun-bonnet 
from its peg, and walked toward the door. 

“You've often wished I’d been born a boy, 
mother. I’m goin’ to show you that a girl can 
be of some use too.” 

“You're goin’ up to the Surf House, after all!” 
joyfully cried her mother, following her to the 
door. 

“Yes, I’m goin’ up to the Surf House,” with a 
peculiar smile, repeated Vesta. “I sha’n’t be 
long; ef you'll wait till I come back, I'll git the 
supper.” ‘ 

“You jest go right along, Vesty Kellyen. I 
guess J hain’t forgot how to bile a codfish !” and 
before Vesta was out of hearing, the gratified 
widow was clattering briskly among the pots and 
pans in the little kitchen. Perhaps it was an 
hour later when Vesta, with buoyant step and 
with a heart much lighter than. it had been for 
many a day, retraced her way to the cottage. 
Just at the turn of the road she encountered a 
tall, sunburned, handsome youth, the nets and 
fishing-tackle hanging over his shoulder betray- 
ing his handicraft. 

“ Hello, Zemro!” she saluted. 

“Hello, Vesty!” he returned, curiously eying 
her, as if doubtful how to understand the glad- 
ness in her face and tone, ‘“ Where you been?” 

“To the Surf House.” 

“Goin’ to work there?” he asked, his face 
brightening. 

“Guess not, Mr. Zemro Dowlin’. Hain’t I vow- 
ed I wouldn’t work up to the hotel ?” 

“Yes, vou hev,” slowly and with just a touch 
of disappointment in his tone. 

“ How’s granny ?” questioned Vesta, suddenly 
changing the subject. 

“Some better. Goin’ down to see her this af- 
ternoon ?” 

“Guess not; I want to see Squire Cornish af- 
ter supper.” 

“Yes? I heard that the squire was lookin’ 
for some one to plough his meadow ; goin’ to let 
him hev the horses ?” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, I thought mebbe you was. 
sellin’ the team by-’n’-by ?” 

“ Guess not ; leastways not till—till von’re cap- 
ting o’ the Fearnaught,” she added, smiling and 
blushing. 

His face saddened. “Thet "ll never be, I’m 
afraid, Vesty,” he replied, shifting the nets to the 
other shoulder. 

“Never’s a long time, Mr. Zemro Dowlin’. 
There’s mother beckonin’ tome. Good-by. Wait 
a minute,” catching the corner of one of the nets 
as he was starting forward. “ll give you some- 
thing pleasant for bait. Ef you ain’t capting of 
the Fearnanght before you're a year older, my 
name ain’t Vesty Kellyen.” 

His free arm caught her before she had time 
to escape from his side, and bending his face 
close to her own, he whispered, “‘ When I’m cap- 
ting of the Fearnaught, my darlin’, your name 
won’t be Vesty Kellyen, that’s certing.” 

She laughed, broke from his clasping arm, and 
ran swiftly toward the cottage. 

With the advent of July came the first board- 
ers to Hackmetack Cove. The day on which 
the stanch little steamer Rockland made her first 
landing of the season was a gala-day for the resi- 
dents along-shore, as well as for the dwellers 
among the adjacent hills. Long enough before 
the hour at which the boat was expected, every- 
body that could walk or hobble had repaired to 
the wharf to meet the genial “capting” and to 
criticise the new arrivals. 

“ Many comin’ to-day ?” asked a woodman, who 
had walked at least five miles from his camp in 
the forest, of the proprietor of the Surf Honse, 
with whom he was trudging toward the wharf. 

“Only six,” was the reply. 

“T don’t see no team at the wharf.” 

“No.” 

“ Hedn’t we better tell Mel Hammond? Guess 
he’d make "bout as good a show with his team as 
any one round here, now that D’rius Kellyen’s 
gone.” 

“T’ve arranged for a team,” returned the land- 
lord, with a peculiar smile wreathing his good- 
natured mouth. 

“Sol Banker's, I dessay ?” 

“ No.” 

Thce-e was silence for several moments; then, 
unable longer to curb his inquisitiveness, the 
woodman asked again: “ Who és goin’ to haul 
em ?” 

‘*The Kellyen team.” 

“The Kellyen team? I hedn’t heard as any- 
body’d hired it from Miry.” 

“Nobody hain’t. Look out!” as the clatter 
of horse-hoofs behind them caused both to step 
quickly out of the way of an approaching team. 
*“Thet’s who's goin’ to haul ’em,” added the 
landlord, nodding toward the buck-board which 
was rolling toward the wharf. ‘“ Vesty Kellyen 
came to me a few days after D’rius was buried, 
an’ said she wanted I should give her ’n equal 
chance with the rest o’ the teams; and as I 
couldn’t see why she shouldn’t drive a buck- 
board if she was so minded, I said I was willin’.” 

“Great King! Who'd ’a thought it?” The 
astonished woodman said no more, but looked 
in silence after the receding conveyance, which 
had been newly painted, while the burnished 
harness glittered like gold in the bright suushine. 
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“Edward Everett” and “Hannibal Hamlin” 
stepped as proudly as if aware of their fair 
driver’s desire to make a tavorable impression 
on the critical public ; Vesta herself was tasteful- 
ly dressed in a plain black wool costume. 

“ Jerusalem crickets !” ejaculated Uncle Josh- 
wa, as Vesta’s team rattled over the loose boards 
of the old wharf. 

“Ef ther ain’t Vesty Kellyen, an’ the old buck- 
board lookin’ spick-span as new! Hooray! give 
the gal a s’lute, lads; she’s a spunky critter, ’n’ 
deservin’ on it. Hooray !” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, not from any 
unwillingness to join in the old tar’s salute, but 
from sheer astonishment. This was a sensation 
they had not counted on. Then the crowd, lust- 
ily enough, now that it had taken in the situation, 
took up Uncle Joshwa’s “hooray,” and the very 
hills rang with the jubilant uproar. 

Vesta, with smiling face and eyes suspiciously 
moist, waited for the voices to cease. Then she 
sprang from her seat to the old sailor’s side, and 
giving his outstretched paw a hearty shake, said, 
in a tone that betrayed her emotion: “ Thanky, 
thanky, Uncle Joshwa; now I’m sure of success. 
Thanky, all of vou,” looking brightly around at 
the circle which had closed around her. “TI 
knowed D’rius Kellyen’s friends and neighbors 
wouldn’t begrudge good-will to his daughter.” 

“Thet they wouldn’t, you bet!” cried a score 
of voices. 

So much of the battle was won, and much the 
harder half, for Vesta, in her novel undertaking, 
had not counted upon the favor of her neighbors. 
The remainder of the task would be easy enough. 

At first the “ company” thought it very odd and 
rather unsafe to ride behind a girl driver; but she 
soon proved that she thoroughly understood her 
business, was always so willing and cheerful that 
the innovation after a few weeks ceased to be a 
matter to be wondered at, and was accepted along 
with the rest of the “ peculiarities” of the region— 
doughnuts, clam-bakes, pie for breakfast, and so 
forth. * 

Hardly a day passed, clear or cloudy, that the 
Kallahan team was not seen driving toward or 
coming from the Surf House with a merry load 
of “rusticators” ; indeed, so popular had Vesta 
and her buck-board become that she was rarely 
out of the driver’s seat. And “ Edward Everett” 
and “ Hannibal Hamlin,” to their credit be it re- 
corded, never once failed in their endeavors to 
do their utmost for the enterprising little Ama- 
zon who handled the reins so dexterously. 

September, the month of the hegira for the 
guests at the Cove, found Vesta the proud and 
triumphant possessor of a snug sum of money, 
almost double that which she had hoped to earn. 
Now she might safely reckon on Zemro’s becom- 
ing the captain of the Fearnaught. There was 
enough money to lay in a supply of necessaries 
for the winter, enough to buy all the “doctor's 
stuff” granny would need for mouths, and—bliss- 
ful thought !—enough to buy the beautiful wed- 
ding gown which would adorn the happiest girl 
in all Maine before the bluebirds and thrushes 
returned in the early spring! 

Rosy meditations of this sort filled the girl’s 
brain as she drove toward the hotel to take her 
last load to the wharf. No wonder she drew up 
before the door with an extra flourish, and with 
a happy chirrup that made her horses prick up 
their ears. Her eyes sparkled with hope and 
delight, her cheeks glowed redder than ever be- 
neath their sereen of freckles, as she tripped 
lightly up the steps to the piazza where heaps of 
luggage awaited transportation to the wharf, 

* Hello, Vesty,” called Irene Higgins from the 
dining-room window. « “I was to tell you to come 
right into the parlor the minute you came. 
Guess you're goin’ to git your partin’ gift like 
the rest of us.” 

“T’ve got all I want,” murmured Vesta, con- 
tentedly, thinking of the well-stuffed stocking 
carefully hidden at home in the unused stove- 
pipe in the sitting-room, 

“Good-morning, Miss Vesta,” saluted the 
spokeswoman of the half-dozen or more travel- 
lers waiting in the parlor. ‘“ We are so sorry 
that we heard only last night of your expected 
marriage next autumn. Had we known it earlier, 
we should have insisted on having the wedding 
before we returned to our homes. We have con- 
cluded to give vou a present, and you can send 
us an invitation when the affair comes off. Take 
this”—giving the blashing girl a small paper 
box—“ and with it our sincerest wishes for your 
happiness and success. You are a good girl, and 
deserve to prosper. Don’t open the box until 
the steamer has left the wharf.” 

Good-byes were now exchanged, and a few min- 
utes later the buck-board was rolling toward the 
wharf, the dainty white packet tucked safely in 
the driver’s jacket pocket. 

“ What d’y’ s’pose’tis, Vesty ?” whispered Zem- 
ro, who had come with the rest of the Hackmetack 
Covers to “see the company off.” 

“ Jewelry, I dessay; that’s what the city folks 
allus give for weddin’ presents,” she replied in 
an undertone. “I’ve allus wanted ear-rings— 
guess it’s that.” 

“ Wish it was a dozen pair, you darlin’ !” warm- 
ly responded her lover. 

“Then I'd hev to wear ’em in my nose an’ on 
my toes, you silly boy,” she whispered back, in 
a laughing tone. 

A loud whistle proclaimed the approach of 
the boat. 

“ Good-by, Vesta; good-by, good-by,” called the 
merry travellers from the upper deck. The lug- 
gage was quickly carted aboard, the whistle blew, 
the cable was cast of, and the Rockland backed 
out into the stream. 

Vesta waved her handkerchief with the rest 
of the crowd until the boat was well under way; 
then she took the box from her pocket, gingerly 
untied the ribbon, and lifted the lid. 

“Money!” gasped Zemro; and “ How much ? 
low much ?” clamored the curious throng, crowd- 
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jng around the pair. Vesta took the green roll 
from the box, smoothed it out in her hand, and 
slowly turning over the corner of each note, 
counted, the spectators eagerly repeating her 
words—‘‘ One, two, three, four, five! Five twen- 
ty-dollar bills—a hundred dollars! Again the 
surrounding hills, as on the day when Vesta made 
her first appearance in the character of buck- 
board driver, resounded with the hearty cheers 
that rose from the crowd on the wharf, and were 
echoed by the Jaughing group on the upper deck 
of the Rockland. 

The last glimpse the generous “ rusticators” 
had of Vesta, she had mounted the railing of the 
wharf, and, supported by Zemro Dowling’s sturdy 
arm, was vigorously waving with hat and hand- 
kerchief her thanks and her adieu. 





THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 
See illustration on double page. 


FQVHE fashionable world of England keeps re- 
ligiously two great feasts, the movable feast 
of “Derby Day,” and the statutory feast of the 
twelfth of August. The House of Commons 
usually adjourns over the first to enable its mem- 
bers to assist at the Isthmean Games, as Lord 
Palmerston, with some confusion of his classic- 
al recollections, called them, and hardly any na- 
tional crisis will compel the British legislators to 
meet at the period dedicated to slaughter of the 
grouse. The grouse is the first game bird on 
which the sportsman is allowed to exercise his 
skill; partridges may not be shot till September 1, 
and pheasants not till the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month. While partridge and pheasant 
shooting can be enjoyed everywhere in England 
by those who choose to preserve game, grouse has 
to be sought in wilder regions. The high moor- 
lands of the north of England and the heather- 
clad hills of the Highlands are the chief spots 
where it can be found. The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s moors in Derbyshire, the moorsof the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Milbankes’, and those of other 
many-acred men in Yorkshire, afford exeellent 
sport. There are grouse moors on the Borders also, 
but usually when grouse-shooting is talked about 
it is the grouse-shooting in the extreme north 
It is the only grouse field that most Englishmen 
know; the English moors, owned by men of co- 
lossal fortunes, are, as we may say, never let, 
while in the Highlands most of the land-owners 
derive no inconsiderable portion of their income 
from the rents paid for shooting by wealthy 
Southrons. The English squire first drove the 
poorer Scotch one out of the market, and he is in 
turn superseded by millionaires from London, Man- 
chester, and America. As a Highland sportsman 
remarked, “ Now we have Sassenachs’ protection 
and keepers over the whole Highland range.” This 
migration of Englishmen to the bleak hills of the 
northern wilds is quite a new feature; introduced 
by the steam-boats and railways which have open- 
ed up the country. As new roads have been made, 
more demand for shootings is created and high- 
er prices are paid. Thirty years agoa good range 
of country could be obtained for the season at a 
rent of $750 to $1000; now four or five times 
that amount is readily given. Then, too, a tempt- 
ing array of shooting quarters was advertised in 
the London papers of February and March; now 
the most desirable quarters are secured before 
coming into the market at all. Some days be- 
fore the fateful twelfth, the Euston Square sta- 
tion of the London and * Northwestern Railroad 
presents a crowded scene at the hour when the 
“Flying Scotchman,” as the through express 
train is called, is about to start. Dogs and guns, 
servants and masters, old hands at the sport 
whose dress and bearing give no indication of 
their destination, and eager neophytes who too 
often seem to try to proclaim to the by-standers 
that they are the proud owners of a moor, jostle 
each other in the throng. The journey is soon 
over, the shooting-box of to-day, a pleasant little 
villa, with every modern comfort, is reached, and 
then guns are examined, and game-keepers con- 
sulted as to where the best packs of birds are to 
be found. This very important point can only be 
fixed by observation. In rainy seasons the birds 
hatch on the brow of the hills; in dry, sultry sea- 
sons, on the flats or in the peat-mosses which 
will supply water for the young chickens, and 
such information is best obtained from those who 
have been travelling the hills during the hatching 
season. All available information being obtain- 
ed, the sportsman prepares for the work of the 
morrow by going to bed early, as most young 
shots are not content unless they are on the moor 
by the break of day. Of all sports, grouse-shoot- 
ing is the most laborious: the shooter must keep 
up a steady, determined walk, uphill and down- 
hill, without flagging an instant unless the dogs 
come upon the scent of game. The experienced 
man eats a light breakfast, and takes for refresh- 
ment a bottle of strong tea to quench his thirst 
if he cannot wait till luncheon-time. Luncheon 
assumes the form of a picnic, and the ladies of 
the house drive over with the hampers to some 
previously designated spot. Then the birds are 
counted, and stories of marvellous shots told with 
the true sportsman’s usual disregard of veracity. 
Fresh dogs are often sent over to the luncheon 
ground, for the afternoon shooting is usually the 
best and heaviest, while in the middle of the day 
there is a good deal of difficulty in finding birds. 
A late dinner closes the day, and early hours are 
the rule for the tired sportsman. The grouse 
become more wary and inaccessible as the sea- 
son advances, and in October the English covert 
shooting begins, many of the Southrons depart, 
and those that remain give some attention to 
deer- stalking. Our engraving represents the 
shooting party at the interesting moment when 
the lunch- baskets are opened and the wine is 
passing round; the game displayed on the ground 
shows a successful morning. The birds are 
the ordinary grouse, red in Scotland, browner in 





England, but to the same tribe belong the ptar- 
migan, the solitary denizen of the mountain-top 
the blackeock, and the magnificent capercailzie. 





CULINARY COURAGE. 


RAVELLING beaten paths is on the whole 
so safe and secure a proceeding that to ask 
whether it is also wise and best never enters the 
mind of many people, We are all not so much 
like those sheep which have gone astray, as we 
are like a stupid flock who go on forever follow- 
ing one worthy bell-wether, simply because we 
always have done so, and lack the courage and 
originality to try new paths and other pastures. 
This is particularly true of house-keepers. Fash- 
ion having decreed that certain dishes are cor- 
rect upon certain occasions, these dishes are fated 
to appear and reappear upon every table until 
the fashion changes. And did it ever occur to 
you to wonder why the fashion changed? Sim- 
ply because there is somewhere a somebody with 
originality enough to plan a new dish, and with 
force enough to make others accept it. 

“J have been to seven luncheon parties this 
season,” said a lady living in a wealthy suburban 
town, “and at_every one we had escalloped oys- 
ters for our first course.” 

This is really more than stupidity. We owe it 
to ourselves, if not to our guests, to provide new 
dishes and culinary surprises which shall prove 
that we have given more than a passing thought 
to the entertainment we prepare for those we 
have invited to honor our table. 

It is not, however, in the mere matter of or- 
dering choice dinners aid luncheons that this 
culinary courage may be used to the best ad- 
vantage; it is in the planning of ordinary daily 
food, upon a narrow income, and with the disad- 
vantage of living out of town and away from 
good markets. It is very easy to get into a cer- 
tain rut, and to go on from day to day never 
soaring abéve plain roast and boiled. This is part- 
ly from that indifference to the higher branches 
of the culinary art which is sometimes supposed 
to show that the house-keeper has a soul above 
the kitchen, but it is oftener that the house- 
wife is fairly frightened at the outset by the sup- 
posed elaborateness of the materials required. 
A spoonful of wine, a handful of minced parsley, 
anchovy paste, curry-powder, a bouquet of herbs, 
a garnish of whipped cream, have so alarmed 
many a woman that she has closed her cook- 
book with a hopeless sigh, exclaiming: “ Oh, 
why did not somebody write a few receipts for 
poor people who cannot afford all these elaborate 
materials, and yet who wish to serve their dishes 
up in a wholesome and appetizing manner !” 

And after that she will probably return to her 
mutton, and put it on the table as of yore in the 
form of a plain roast, or if réchaugé, in mince- 
meat flavored chiefly with fat and warm water. 
Now the real truth is that these materials, which 
make all the difference between good cookery 
and that which is utterly tiresome and common- 
place, are neither expensive nor hard to obtain. 
A little courage—the courage of daring to try 
experiments, and to depart from time-honored 
rules and customs—is about all that is needed to 
quite transform the ordinary table. A handful 
of parsley costs five cents, and will be enough: to 
season a number of dishes; or, better still, you 
can raise it yourself in a box in the window, and 
the more you cut it the more it will grow. Ma- 
deira wine suitable for cooking is had at fifty 
cents a bottle, and a tablespoonful will flavor a 
tureen of soup or a pint of custard, You can 
for a few cents get bay-leaves enough to last a 
year, for their flavor is so strong that one never 
needs more than one at atime. Garlic comes by 
the braid for a trifle, and one braid will season 
soups and mince-meats for months. Cream can 
be had for eighteen cents a pint, and half a pint 
whipped will make a dessert of baked pears or 
apples food fit for a king. 

If you live out of town you probably may find 
your grocer inadequate ; but it is easy to write a 
list of necessary seasonings and condiments, and 
have a year’s supply sent from the city at once. 
With a country home you have the advantage of 
a bit of land, it is supposed, on which you can 
raise soup herbs and salads far superior to any 
to be bought at market. 

And now, having bought your supplies, and 
having found them to be, after all, neither so 
strange nor so costly, have the courage to try 
using them, and you cannot but be glad that you 
have so done. Because your mother has always 
considered potatoes quite good enough when 
plainly boiled or baked need not prevent your 
attempting other and more savory fashions. Try. 
potatoes parboiled, and then baked under the 
roast of beef; or warmed, with onion browned 
in butter and a spoonful of minced parsley into 
Lyonnaise; or heated in milk slightly thickened 
and well seasoned; or made into dainty cro- 
quettes, crisp and creamy; or cooked, in short, 
in any of a score of other ways—and you will be 
ready to confess that there are possibilities in 
the honest potato of which you never dreamed. 

Again, if you have in the house a fine boiled 
ham, do not allow it to return to the table as 
plain ham until the very name has become a 
jest, and the sight of the lengthening bone and 
ragged meat has wearied even robust appetite. 
Make an omelet, and sift powdered ham over it 
just before you fold it; or chop fine a cup of the 
meat and add it to well-seasoned scrambled egg ; 
or mix it with rice and make it into croquettes ; 
or try the delicious Southern rule: spread thin 
slices with mustard, pepper, and curry-powder, 
and fry them brown, adding to the gravy a pinch 
of white sugar and half a glass of wine; serve 
very hot; and you have barbecued ham—a most 
tempting, savory dish, and yet wonderfully sim- 
ple to concoct. 

To serve as an accompaniment to roast beef 
you will find few dishes more satisfactory than a 





Yorkshire pudding. I have heard a house-keeper 
of conservative habit exclaim: “ Yorkshire pud- 
ding! Ob, that is what they always have in 
Dickens’s stories and English cookery-books. I 
cannot spend my time trying such elaborate dish- 
es as that.” Yet a Yorkshire pudding is nothing 
more than a batter of eggs, milk, flour, and a 
pinch of salt poured into the dripping-pan in 
which the beef is cooking, and baked until it is 
brown, crisp, and delicious. 

In the line, too, of breads and of desserts the 
venturesome housewife can make many discov- 
eries worth the finding, and, with no more labor 
or expense, can furnish her family with a pleas- 
ing variety of dishes. The whole matter lies in 
a nutshell. It is only this: Have the courage of 
an explorer, and do not be daunted by the expe- 
rience of your friends. Do not be afraid to ven- 
ture, and you and those whose comfort depends 
upon you cannot fail to be delighted with the 
result. 





PAINTING ON VELVET. 
FPXHIS comparatively new and yet easy and 
beautiful branch of decorative art lies with- 
in the reach of all, even those who are not as yet 
amateurs in any branch of brush-work. 

Sable brushes of three sizes, cut on the edges 
and at the point until they are firm, are the 
best to use for this work, and in fact for any 
painting on velvet or felt. One camel’s-hair out- 
line brush is very useful for veining leaves and 
going over fine details in any design. 

The design may be stamped upon the goods, 
as for instance a spray of pink Japan lilies, 
but it would be also necessary to have a good 
colored study asa guide to the proper treatment 
or coloring of the subject. 

It would be better to sketch your design di- 
rectly from the study, using the Winsor & New- 
ton black-lead (tube). If this cannot be done, 
secure a perforated paper stamping pattern, and 
with blue powder transfer the design to the goods. 

The powder can be mixed at any drug store 
according to this formula: one ounce ultrama- 
rine blue paint; two-thirds of an ounce gum- 
arabic in the impalpable powder; two-thirds of 
an ounce white rosin in fine powder—all well 
mixed. If this powder should be used to stamp 
on muslin, have added a little well-powdered gum- 
sandarach. Stamping on muslin may be set by 
laying soft paper over the impression and press- 
ing thoroughly with a hot iron. 

To stamp on Velvet or Plush.—Fasten the goods 
smoothly and firmly to a clean table; artists’ 
thumb tacks are useful for this purpose. Over 
this arrange pattern, rough side of perforations 
up. Also hold pattern firmly in place by a 


heavy weight at upper left-hand corner. Take 
up some powder on the front forefinger, rub 


over the perforations, taking up more powder as 
occasion requires. When you have gone all 
over the lines, lift up the right-hand end of pat- 
tern carefully, to see if the impression is all taken. 
If not, rub on a Jittle more powder. 

A felt pad is better than the finger for any- 
thing but white velvet. This pad may be made 
by pasting (using well-boiled flour paste) a piece 
of felt ou the lid of a small round wooden box. 
To set the stamping on plush or velvet of any 
color, hold it in front of the fire until the stamp- 
ing will not rub. If you wish to stamp a design 
on dark goods, a white powder will be required. 

White Powder.—One ounce white-lead ; half- 
ounce gum-arabic in the fine powder ; half-ounce 
white rosin in the fine powder—all well mixed. 
This on velvet or plush must be set by holding 
before a brisk fire. 

Turpentine is the only mixing-oil necessary for 
the white velvet work. The brush should be 
lightly dipped in this and then in the color, as, 
when the brush is too moist, the color will run 
in the goods. Do not get too much color on the 
brush at one time. Let the goods form a light 
shade in one or two places; to do this, draw the 
brush lightly and quickly over the portion you 
wish to shade. This rule applies to any color- 
shading on this particular fabric. To give depth 
or richness to any particular color you may wish 
to apply, take up on the brush plenty of color, and 
apply it with a slow stroke. In shading rich red 
roses, burnt carmine may first be applied (with 
a very fine cut sable brush) to the edges of the 
petals, painting them immediately with carmine 
No. 1, the burnt carmine serving to give a darker 
shade, allowing the goods, as before suggested, to 
form the lighter tints. 

In using the brush on flowers, begin at tips of 
petals, stroking downward toward the stem. If 
on birds, the strokes must be made according to 
the natural position of the feathers. All color- 
mixing must be done before dipping the brush in 
the color. The Winsor & Newton oil-paints are 
the best. Never dip a brush from one color to 
another unless you are using two shades of the 
same color, and wish to blend them. For greens, 
chrome and emerald, with the addition of a little 
yellow, will make pretty shades. 

Geranium lake makes a high, vivid pink on the 
white velvet; pink madder, a very delicate shade 
of pink ; carmine, a deep shade of red. For dark 
red roses, shade the edges with a little ivory-black, 
blending the carmine in with the black. For yel- 
lows, Naples chrome and lemon yellow; brown- 
ish-yellow is made with transparent gold ochre. 
Brown madder is good for veining fuchsias and 
the stems of dark rich roses. Make the thorns 
on stems with carmine. Cobalt makes a rich 
clear blue on white velvet ; permanent blue makes 
a light blue; vermilion makes a yellowish red. 
This is used on parrots and other birds of bright 
plumage. To make a very brilliant yellow, add 
chrome-yellow to vermilion. For purple on pan- 
sies, mauve lake makes a bright light purple; 
madder lake and permanent blue make a rich 
dark purple. They should be well mixed with 
the palette-knife before the brush is dipped in 
the color. This work may be executed with great 








rapidity, the color drying as fast as it is applied. 
In painting white lilies or other white flowers, a 
shadow of black should be placed behind them ; 
this may be done with a very light wash of the 
black-lead. Very light blue may be also thrown 
up in the same way. 

Papier-maché plaques can be covered with 
the velvet and then decorated, making handsome 
ornaments, Cut the velvet a half-inch larger 
than the rim of plaque; very stiff starch may 
be used to fasten the velvet to back edge of 
plaque. It should be stretched rather tightly. 
Royal glue is rather better than starch, if you 
can procure it, 

Large parrots look very fine on the white vel- 
vet. A stamping pattern may be readily obtained 
of any reliable house dealing in perforated pat- 
terns. 

There are many varieties of parrots, but we will 
give the coloring on one variety suited to this fab- 
ric: Vandyck brown and transparent gold ochre 
—with these colors paint the branch on which the 
parrot sits, adding in a few light touches of chrome 
green ; chrome-yellow lightened with silver white 
for the neck. Paint the bill with white, adding 
a touch of lemon yellow. Use vermilion for the 
front and back of head, and a dot of yellow for 
the eye. Emerald green and lemon yellow should 
be well mixed for the breast. 
and yellow mixed for the feet. 





Vandyck brown 
Edge wings with 
first a stroke of Chinese vermilion, and then a 
stroke of yellow. For inner part of wing, first a 
stroke of Prussian blue, and then a stroke of 
For the tail, first a 
brown, then one of vermilion, then one of lemon 
yellow. Around the eye, a circle of brown. Rich 
gold lustra paint mixed with an oil made of equal 
parts of balsam of fir and turpentine is some- 
times applied as a transverse mottling on parrots 
after the other coloring is dry; this may be ap 
plied with a fine camel’s-hair brush. When the 
whole is dry, which will be very soon after it is 
painted, the bird may be varnished with any good 
fabrique siccative; Pratt’s amber enamel is very 


r 
good. 


chrome-green. stroke of 


If the design is placed on satin, the same colors 
would be used, but instead of sable, long-handled 
camel’s-hair brushes will be needed, and pale dry- 
ing-oil to mix the different colors of paint, 

In painting on satin, lay the entire design on 
first in pure white; when this coat is dry, apply 
the natural colors. Work on satin is also much 
improved by varnishing with siccative when dry 

In velvet painting the brush is held exactly as 
one would hold a pen in writing; a good penman 
generally manipulates a brush with facility. 

Siccative jor Satin or Velvet.—To balsam of 
fir, one part, add two parts of turpentine. Shake 
well Apply with a camel’s-hair 
brush when the work is perfectly dry. 


before using. 





ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Y. M. D 


Dressing at hotels is now very quiet, and 


shortskirts are wornin thesummer, almost to the ex- 
clusion of trains, the latter appearing only at formal 
dinners and receptions, ‘The handsome wrappers and 
matinees you have seen are for one’s own room, and 


at most for private houses. “lhe white breakfast dress- 
es you like must be dresses (not wrappers), with fitted 
basque if made of wool, w those of muslin can 
have the belted blouse- waists you find becoming 
Square yokes are little used. Put V’s of insertion, ei- 
ther embroidery or Valenciennes, in the waists of 
white mull dresses, having them in front and back, 
and also at the tops of the sleeves 

Hawattan Istanps 








The famous peach-blow vase is 
Chinese porcelain of a rare kind, and is of a pinkish 
tint, which, however, resembles crushed raspberry 
more than peach blossoms. 

K. C. A.—The most stylish use you can put your 
lace sacque to is to cut it up into a basque, line it with 
white silk throughout, and wear it with either white, 
black, or colored skirts. You cannot make drapery 
of it. There is no“ etiqnette about exchanging photo- 
graphs.” The gentleman should ask permission to 
call, or your mother should invite him todoso, You 
must wait for ladies to call upon you in your new 
home, but you should also invite those whom you 
mvet to visit you. Invite your friends to meet the 
guest who is staying with you; your intimate friends 
will call upon her without a special invitation. 

Toronto Sussoniner.—To acknowledge a wedding 
present from the groom's friend whom you do not 
know, send a pleasant and gracious note of thanks, 
written in the first person, just as you would to your 
personal friends, though perhaps it should be worded 
a trifle more formally. 

A Sunsoriser.—You must use the bordered part as 
you suggest over a foundation skirt of alpaca that 
can be bordered with the narrow bordering. Use 
the plain goods for a basque. Your light sample will 
not combine with it. 

Rex & Co.—The bride expectant who has worn 
mourning a year for her brother should leave it off 
when she marries, even though her family continue to 
wear it. For the afternoon church wedding she 
should wear her travelling dress of gray canvas or of 
cloth made in tailor style, with a gray bonnet of straw 
to match. The pretty white canvas, flannel, and mus- 
lin dresses described in the Bazar are suitable for her, 
also one of the black surahs or India silks made up 
with black aud white striped vest and panels. For 
hints abont the “ customary duties of both parties,” 
cousult Manners and Social Usages, which will be sent 
you from this office on receipt of $1. 

C. R.—You need not send a second card after the 
wedding. Send a card while the garden party or re- 
ception is taking place, but not afterward, 

Birpte H.—The bride's parents pay for the wedding 
invitation. The groom should write to the “ clergy- 
man in a distant city” whom the bride selects, asking 
him to perform the ceremony. You will do well to 
read Manners and Social Usages, commended above to 
**Rex & Co.” 

Brss.—Get some striped summer silk in dark gray 
and blue shades, or else some pretty écru canvas, and 
make a vest, long apron drapery, and foot pleating for 
front and side breadths, to go with your dark silk. 
There are also gray and red plaid or barred surahs 
that would combine well with your pretty lead-colored 





ilk. 

M. J. S.—We cannot tell you how to turn your hair 
gray. 

Reoretion.—The mother always receives the un- 
married daughter’s guests, or stands next the mar- 
ried daughter in receiving. ‘Tastes differ so much re- 
garding coffee that we cannot answer your other 
question. We do not give recipes in this column. 

Mus. L. F. T.—The patterns on the pattern-sheet 
Supplement of the Bazar are very easily transferred 
by means of a copying-wheel or tracer. 
are given in full size,except such as are so simple 
that they can be readily cut out with the aid of a dia- 
gram and full dimensions. Large patterns are accom- 
modated to the size of the sheet by dividing them into 
two or three pieces, which are set together when the 
pattern is transferred. You will find full directions 
for transferring, together with a cut of the tracer, in 
Supplement to Bazar No, 31, Vol. XIX, 


The patterns 
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IN SUMMER-TIME. 
ae ceed desires to enjoy health, comfort, and peace 


during the trying months of warm weather will have to 
exercise “eternal vigilance.” 

It is not to be denied that summer is a time of blooming flow- 
ers and singing birds, for all kinds of charming recreations and 
manifold pleasures, but it is also the season when constant care 
and watchfulness must extend over the various departments of 
the household—when drains must be examined and sinks sub- 
jected to most rigid scrutiny; when the garbage pile must not 
be allowed to accumulate beyond prescribed limits ; when every 
nook and corner of the cellar must be viewed, and strong day- 
























light let in on the interior arrangements of the ice chest ; when 
the family must not be brought to the point of colic and cholera 
by a surfeit of the tempting vegetables and fruit abounding on 
every side, nor allowed to invite bilious fever from an over- 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, LIL,.Figs, 11-15, 
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Lapy’s CHEMISE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 22 and 23. 
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abundance of rich ’ x ’ = 
dishes, creams, and < = 
sweets; when the ‘ } = hi : 
house and its contents \ \ S Sx 
must be aired if a SF 
long - continued rain S % 


has brought the 


earth’s immediate at- 
mosphere to a damp- 
sponge state, or the 
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Mity 


doors and windows 
carefully closed 
against tropic winds 
and flying dust of a 
long-continued “ dry 
time.” 

There are but few 
house- keepers who, 
whether they confess 
it to the public or not, 
do not believe in the 
total depravity of in- 


Lapy’s CompinG Sacque.—Back anpD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL., Figs. 44-50. 


animate things, and Lapy’s Drawers. 
who, from their re- Cut Pattern, No. 3880: Price, 20 Cents. 
peated experiences in For description see Supplement. 


the way small and 
great household disas- 
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Lapy’s Nigut Sacqvr. Lapy’s Nicut Sacque 
\ For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see 


ment, No. IL., Figs. 8-10. Supplement. 





Cuemiserte CoLtar anp Curr. 


For pattern and Sepription see Sup- 
plement, No, VIL, Figs. 25-28, 


ters and mishaps follow each other 
with surprising rapidity, do not have 
a lurking belief that the depravity so 
plainly shown is contagious. 

A week or two of neglect will of- 
ten cause a vast amount of trouble, 
and even a day or two’s neglect a 
great deal of inconvenience. Wheth- 
er the season is considered a “ sick- 
ly” one or not, small matters which 

Mornive Jacket. have much to do with the health of 
For description see Supplement. the household should always be at- 
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tended to at the right time. The pipes leading from the kitch. 
en sink should be cleaned thoroughly twice every week. The 
best way to do this is to pour boiling lye down the pipes in 
sufficient quantity to eat away and carry off all the accumula- 
tion of grease which coats the interior of the pipe. Outside 
drains should be washed out once a week at least by pouring 
down them a bucketful of copperas water, or enough carbolic 
acid to remove all sour or impure odor. 

A few drops of carbolic acid should be poured down the 
pipes leading from stationery wash-stands. A slight odor of 
carbolic acid through the sleeping-room is unpleasant to but 
few persons, and the slight amount inhaled will be found very 
beneficial to any one afflicted with any chronic throat trouble. 

Chlorine gas is one of the best of disinfectants. It will pu- 
rify the air wherever it reaches, and is a safeguard against 
typhus fever and cholera. 

Place on a platter one part of black oxide of manganese, three 







Lapy’s CHEMISE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 59 and 60. 


parts of common salt} 
mix and pour over 
them a little common 
vitriol, The gas will 
rise in form of a light- 
colored smoke, which 
must not be inhaled 
directly. Close all 
outside doors and win- 
dows, and. place. the 
dish where the fumes 
can penetrate to all 
parts of the house, 
The house - keeper 
who has never tried it 
will be astonished to 
find how much of the 
refuse can be burned 
up. After drying for 
a day, bean and pea 
pods, corn cobs, corn 
husks, refuse leaves 


Lapy’s DRAWERS. from any vegetable, 

Cut Pattern, No. 3881: Price, ete., etc., can be re- 
20 Cents. duced to harmless cin- 

For pattern and description see ders in.the kitchen 


Suppl., No. VILL, Figs. aan pik 
29 and 30. stove. A small bon- 


fire in the garden once 
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BREAKFAST JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7, 
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-as the company pie or pudding, to 
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a week will be a harbor of refuge for 
all that cannot be accommodated in 
the kitchen range, and to this bon- 
fire all the waste “truck” from the 
garden, including the weeds removed 
from flower and vegetable beds, 
should be made welcome. 

What would not the house-keeper 
give if all the animate pests which in- 
vest cellar, kitchen, and pantry were 
impaled on entomologists’ pins, where 
they “would cease from troubling,” 
so “the weary could have rest”? 
But, alas! all the entomologists and 
all their pins would not be sufficient 
to hold them captive. 

Who has not waged an ineffectual 
war with countless tribes of insects 
which insist on holding mass-meet- 
ings in places where, to put it mild- 
ly, their presence is considered an in- 
trusion, and which pretend to yield to 
your well-directed efforts for their 
extermination only to take revenge 
on your treatment by showing up 
some of their number at the most in- 
opportune moment, and in such unde- 
sirable and totally unsuitable places 





Hosiery. 
For description see Supplement. 


your extreme horror and the great mortification of your careful 
Biddy? But they always have done it, and it is to be presumed 
that they always will. Matters may be mitigated much by the 
rigorous application of some well-tested remedies. Hellebore will 


Morning Gown. 


Cut Pattern, No. 8876: Jacket, 25 Cents; Skirt, 20 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 16-21. 








Lapy’s Nigur-Gown, 
For description see Supplement, 





Lapy’s Srockine 
SUPPORTER. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., 
Figs. 63 and 64 





Lapy’s Perrricoat. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


cause a speedy death to cockroaches, and a plentiful supply of | 


copperas placed around their holes will drive them to seek other 
quarters. 

Quicklime laid thickly over the path by which ants enter will, in 
most cases, drive them away, as they seem very much 
adverse to coming in contact with it. 

Hot alum water poured into cracks or holes by 
which any kind of insect gains entrance will cause 
them to leave, and repeated applications at short in- 
tervals will keep them away. It is perfectly harm- 
less to members of the human family, so the shelves 
in closet and pantry can be washed with a strong so- 
lution, and by this means the tiny red ants can be 
kept from moving over them. 





CAMP AMUSEMENTS. 


| ar pear who grow pleasanter and pleasanter un- 
til one o’clock in the morning are the ones that 
should go camping together, for it is very essential, if 
you wish to have a happy time, that your company be 
composed of friends, and not acquaintances invited 
for mere policy or fashion’s sake. 

In the first place, never go into camp with a woman 
who is dreadfully afraid of sun, rain, or reptiles and 
expect to have a perfectly enjoyable time, unless such 
a person can overcome her fears, and be made to be- 
lieve, for it is so, that the sun is one of the greatest 
tonics known, not only for the general health, but for 
the complexion and hair. It is true that sunburn is 
uncomfortable for a while, but it is one of the very 
best remedies in the world for a pimpled skin; the 
rain is never half so bad as it is thought to be, and is 
often the introduction to places and people that are 
life-long pleasures, while reptiles very seldom come 
into camp unless brought there in a harmless condition. 

If the party intend changing their camping ground 
every day, they will find amusement enough in the 
regular routine of cooking, packing, and unpacking. 
But should they decide to pitch their tent in some 
suitable spot and remain there, making occasional 
excursions into the surrounding country, there will 
probably be days when the following suggestions for 
passing the time will be acceptable. 

Before starting upon such a trip it is well to read 
everything you can—history, romance, and guide- 
books—about the section of country that your party 
is going to visit. Find out all the historical points of 
interest within distance of the camp, and make your- 
self familiar with the facts connected with them. One 
can scarcely realize how this increases the interest of 
such a trip. Gain also a thorough knowledge of all the 
mail roads and whatever mode of travel there may be 
nearest the chosen camping ground. 

On the other hand, if the party is on idle pleasure 
bent, then see that the camp is pitched in as pleasant 
a spot as can be found, but not too far from a village 
or farm-house, for the little comforts that may be ob- 
tained from either place, such as milk, eggs, and but- 
ter, or the possible chance of hiring a horse or boat, 
will be found very convenient and serviceable at times. 

If the party is small, it is well not to separate or go 
far from camp. There should be a regular signal 
service established, either of whistles, calls, or flags, 
which must be perfectly understood by each member 
of the party, and always faithfully and carefully given 
and answered. A pretty custom is to give the camp 
an appropriate name; another is to fly the Stars and 
Stripes, letting it be one person’s duty to attend to the 
raising and lowering of the flag at sunrise and sunset. 

A pleasant way of directing the day’s amusement is 
for each lady to take turns in suggesting, arranging, 





Lapy’s Nicgut-Gown 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 38-43. 






and carrying out some one day’s en- 
tertainment; say one will choose 
Monday, another Wednesday, and 
another Friday, giving the gentlemen 
an opportunity on the intervening 
days. Of course her partner is ex 
pected to assist her, as she will him, 
and as she has already some idea of 
her companions’ tastes, she cannot go 
very far from pleasing them. 

We will therefore suppose that 
the young lady who is fond of 
ferns and flowers, and has provided 
herself with blotting-books in which 
to preserve specimens, shall spend 
the morning with him who is going 
a-fishing; that the amateur photog 
rapher, who has brought all things 
necessary, and the Bazar’s hints on 
the subject, shall try his photograph 
ing skill against that of a bonny bit 
lassie who has come provided with 
pencils, drawing-pads, and paint-box; 
and perhaps there is another couple 
who will go curiosity-hunting for all 
sorts of odd flowers, sticks, stones, 
birds’ nests, or anything that could 
be classed as nature’s bric-a-brac 

But Lady Monday, Wednesday, ot 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 
For description see Suppleme 





Friaay, as the hostess for the day can be called, decides to remain 
in camp. and prepare an acceptable lunch for the excursionists. 
This lunch may be made very dainty by decorating the table 


with flowers, all of one kind, such as a pond-lily lunch, or fern 
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Srreer or TRAVELLING Dress. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3879: Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 








om 
570 
lunch. After lunch, and while the gentlemen 
are smoking, is a good time to do all sorts 


and ends, mending, sorting, and arran- 
ging the morning’s finds, writing letters, or mak- 
ing notes in your diary. But the hours between 
two and four should be devoted to resting; this 
afternoon nap to most women is ve ry necessary 
while living in the open air, and greatly adds to 
the benefit that such a life is sure to be to them. 
Then, perhaps, comes the afternoon drive, sail, 
tennis, card, or sunset party, 
while time seldom hangs heavy just at the dark- 
eving of the day in camp. In the sight of the 
tea table set under the green trees, the smell of 
fresh fish (which perhaps you have caught) fry- 
ing erisp and brown, and the cook’s assurance 
that the biscuits are done to a turn, is satisfaction 
enough to the healthy campers-out, be they men 
or women 
After supper 
centre of 


of odds 


croquet, archery, 


the camp fire is generally the 
attraction, and he or she who can be 
lonely beside a camp fire is hopelessly ill, and 
It is the one place in all the 
world where even the stupidest person may be 
interesting, for if one cannot sing a song, or tell 
he ean at least 


should go home. 


a story, or do anything to amuse, 


p the fire bright, and thereby become useful. 
Now is the time, and- fortunate is the camp, if 
any of the party has a guitar, violin, banjo, or 


other musical instrument with which to “send 
the echoes flying,” for singing around a camp 
fire far outrivals story-telling. 

All members of the party should make them- 
selves perfectly familiar with the words and mu- 
sic of as many good chorus songs as they can 
before starting. The person who cannot sing a 
solo or take a part may join in the chorus of just 
‘Ol i Folks at Home” or the “Star- 
spangled Banner” with as much satisfaction as a 
professional, A capital collection for this pur- 
pose is one made and published by Harper & 
Brothers, 

Another source of amusement is the reciting 
of dialect poetry, such as Bret Hart’s Western 
poems or Will Carleton’s City Ballads, Then 
there is story-telling, and fortune-telling by some 
pretty miss, who will tell you your fate from the 
stones, stars, leaves, the palm of your hand, or 
by the number of times you go to the spring, or 
perhaps Lady Wednesday will surprise you with 
a Japanese night, when the camp wili be bright 
with Japanese lamps, Japanese incense will burn 
on the fire, and there will be only Japanese music. 
Camp theatricals are very passable, and can be 
made charming when too much is not attempted. 

The last night in camp is one that few, if any, 
of the party will forget, and so it should be made 
memorable by the largest camp fire and the best 
entertainment; and the ladies can now show their 
appreciation of what the gentlemen have done 
for them, by presenting each one wit some dainty 
souvenir made in camp. They may be pencil 
sketches of the camp and places visited, plainly 
written and perhaps illustrated accounts of the 
camp’s doings, including each member's auto- 
graph, book-marks made from thin bark, or of 
drawing-paper, on which flowers have been press- 
ed or drawn, and the photographer can present 
each member with some blue prints of the camp, 
if he has been enthusiastic enough to have fitted 
up a dark tent in which to develop his plates, 
and it is always in order for the gentlemen to 
serenade the ladies on the last night. 


such songs as ‘ 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

De. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good Samaritan 
Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. -, Says: “For years we have 
used it in this hospital, in dyspepsia and nervous dis- 
enses, and as a drink ‘during the decline and in the 
conv tlescence of lingering fevers. It has the unan- 
imous approval of our medical staff.”’—{Adv.} 





MOSQUITO BITES. 


No one need suffer. 
De. Tostas’ Venetian Lint ent. 


Warranted to allay all irritation 
OR NO PAY 


Before going out of town, 
stop at the nearest druggist’s 
and get a porti®, Only 25 cents, 
It is WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 
Many persons who have used it say they wovrn 
NOT BER wiTnouT IT if it was $10 per bottle. Depot, 
42 Murray Street, New York.—[Ade.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


=>... breakfast COc0d. 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

f Oil has been removed. It has three 
f 





times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
| with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
| well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & (0., Dorchester, Mass, 


] EDS OF FIR-BOUGHS, highly vecommended er 

invalids or persons troubled with nervousness. 
Mattresses of any size or shape filled with genuine 
Maine Fir, gathered in June, and properly cured. Cor- 
re spondence solicited. | Owen Moors Co., Portland, Me. 


GRANULA 


AS Fey ble Food. Reed ay for arte 

b ¥ naled for oe 

tet, bd nsw or consti) tion fia, oe ~~ 
Soi by Grocers, Box by mail, 86¢. Our Home 

Granaia Co., DansviLiz, N.’¥., Manufacturers. 
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em MUFFINS 


Are not necessarily bad; on the 
contrary they are never bad 
when raised with 


WARNER’S 


SAFE YEAST, 


The Honsekeeper’s friend. It 
is Pure, Wholesome, and Health- 
preserving. If your Grocer 
does not keep it, send for it by 
mail to 
Warner’s Safe Yeast Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
10 Cts. a Box, 10 cakes in a box, 
enough to raise 40 loaves of bread 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


Prevented, Controlled, and Cured by 


{actated Food 


It has been suecessful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods tailed. 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence as a safe and com- 
plete substitute for mother’s milk. 


it is a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS. 


The most novrtsuine and KoonomioaL of Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00 
Easily prepared. Sold by Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 
aa A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids,” free on application, 
Ww KILLS, RiouaRvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 















'L&4| PADS 


are easily worn, safe, and reliable. They have been 
tested in thousands of cases, and we can positively 
assert, that in all cases where the liver, spleen, kid- 
neys, and bowels are involved, Dr. Hotman’s Paps 
are at once the best, quickest, and cheapest; and 
they have made permanent cures in thousands of 
cases where medicine has been used without any 
good results whatever. 


‘Tiade Mark.) 


All Druggists, or sent on receipt of 
Price, $2.00. 
HOLMAN PAD CO., 
120 WILLIAM | STREET, N. Y. 


“OUR BABY'S FIRST YEAR,” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With Hes valuable information ; 48-page book. Sent 

free on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address 
REED & CARNRICK, | 

Mercantile Exchange Building, New York City. 


Ss’ IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 

Packages, 25 cts; Makes 5 gallons 

of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 

by all druggists, or sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, | Pa. 
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- PEARLS 7: MOUTH 





BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


OZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wtr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 


__ SOLD BY _DRUGGISTS. 


cee | 1886. 
BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
nigga 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Croc het Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


mili odgatestiontn PShoterg. infantum 


Dys- 





tenes Ou 
nd Feedin f ‘In nts, mailed free 
_ Sotms ing ot fa x Boston, Mass. 














“OTOILET SOAP, 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 


MOST DURABLE 















' PURCHASING AGENCY, 








Tomwet Soaps: 


“You have demonstrated that a perfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com- 
mend to ladies and to the communit in Foe 
the employment of your pen ‘La Belle 
soap over any adull 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





L. SHA’ 
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Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the RECA MUER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all of naturally curly 
hair, $5 each, equal to $10 ones elxewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE; full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair dyeing ned shampooing a specialty. 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $1.50, 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the period, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beautify- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

_ My y Spring Catalogue now ready, m mailed free. 


ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


iy a most healing and refreshing preparation for the 
face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 
heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists. 








IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
ightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
=] auburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
% clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
lese: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and #2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of “° "hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR co. 


AS SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
—. This powder is a med- 
cated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bloom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
sold by all reliable druggists, or 
will be mailed to any suites on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Winter 
Street, Boston, | Pe RE 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turouctour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS eee 1878. 
Complete LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOGY freee 


The very best book for pages f 
Cioth, $2.00; Morocco, AEN Ra PUB. CO Chicago. 

















Established 1875. 
MRS. a 
M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New Yor 


Mm E. FRANCTS* PURCHASING AGENCY, 
: 42 West 23d St.. N. ¥. City. Send for Circular, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ROCK DYE HOSIERY. | 


TRADE 
MUVN 





Every Pair Warranted. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


Le Boutillier | Of 74 
| Street, 


Brothers, | NEW YORK. 
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LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANGS. 


Light, thin, s0 cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings, 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 
PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 
Jar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser, 


BEAUTIFVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival, 
Price, $1.00 a Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectly harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—muilable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fluid @Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ing the Hair. Price, 81.00 « Bottle—not mailable. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 a Bottle—not mailable 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
work on fashionable 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MBS. ©.‘ c, THOM PSON, 240 5th Ave., N. ¥ ° 


it is the finest 
hair-dressing ever published. 


TRAIN UPA CHILD 






corset WAIST 


> 9 and when she 
A 


BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


enjoying good ealth, she will then be 


wear them. 
FITS ALL AC AGES-—Infants to Adults. 
&?~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR SALE sy LEADING RETAILERS 
Be sure your ped 


is stam: 
estas SENSE.” Take es _— 


FERRIS iS BROS. 








THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 
NOW READY, contains a great variety of attractions, 
including the continuation of the new story, entitled 
“WITHOUT HIS CONSENT,” 
By Kenner Deene. 
A splendid Colored Tripie Fashion Plate of 24 Figures. 
The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION sUP- 
PLEMENT, nearly four feet square, containing 
SIX'TY-SIX FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
ot ali the Latest Paris Fashions. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
Price Reduced to Thirty Cents per Copy. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 

Subscriptions received for all Foreign Periodicals, 
but beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents. 


I R, T. FELIX GOURAUD'S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
BS eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
© and deties detection. It has stood 
the test of 30 years, and is so harm 






PURIFIES 
AS WELL as 
Beautifies the Skin. 
No other cosmetic 





e' oa lady of the 
hawt m (a patient) 
‘As youl ae « will use 
then! I ommend 
Ge » Ale ream’ as 
the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara 
For sale by all 


= 


+ 
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and Fancy 
8 Dealers in the 
+» Canadas, and 
Euro pe. 


FERD. vA HOPKINS, pony 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


French, German, Spanish, talian 


You can, a ten weeks’ pte » master either of these 
languages "sufficiently 4 every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ricu. S. RosENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, 85.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art I., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


CO. 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass, 


If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 
528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and music of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of ita principal characters, also ten exqni- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Tilustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 











Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 


and l/nderwear. 





Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St.. N. Y. 


Silks Reduced. 


100 pieces Black Dress Silks....65¢. and 7 5c. 
Former prices, 85c. and $1.00, 





75 vy es Black Dress Silks.............--- 89c. 
teal value, $1.10. 
125 pieces Black Cashmere Silks...... $1.00. 


Worth $1.35. 
MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 


at 


BLACKIN 





PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 
CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID. 
-~ HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT TIE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other. 
__ GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 


** STATEN ISLAND = 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York; 

1199 BROADWAY,N. Y.; 
279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN; 
47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia; 
43 North Charles St., Baltimore, 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH 


Dress Goods and Garments, Dresses Cleaned and 
Dved without ripping. Goods received and returned 
by mail and express; also, called for and delivered 
free within city limits. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE-LIST. 


HUMILIATING 


ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 
BURNING 


TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES of Itching, Scaly, Pimply, 

Inherited, Serofulous, and Contagious Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, from 
infancy to old’ age, are positively cured by the 
Curtwoura Remepres. 

Curtoura Rerso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poixonous elements, pod removes the canse. 

Curttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing aud Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sc alp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curttoura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier, is in- 
dispensable in treating S Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price: Curioura, 50 cents; Re- 
SOLVENT, $1; Soap, 25 cents. Prepared by the Porrer 
Deve anp Cuemtioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

¢2?™ Send for “ How to Curr Sxen Disrases.” 


Rurumarto, Neuralgic, Sciatic, Sudden, Sharp 
and Nervous Pains, instantly relieved by the 
e Cutioura Anti-Pain Plaster. 5c. 














ED.PINAUDS) 


FLEUR DE LYS 
FACE POWDER, 


Imparting to the SKIN a soft 
and delicate whiteness, A BSO- 
LUTELY FREE trom all IN- 
JURLOUS SUBSTANCES, Sold 
everywhere, 


HENRY DREYFUS, 


Sole Agenta for the U. 8 
+ 10 COURTLAND 8T., N. Y¥. 


LADIES. 
AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 
perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh Increased or Re- 
duced ; the Form Developed; Ill-shaped or Large 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), &c. 
Mapame LATOUR, New York’s ve oe 
55 West 125th Street, N. Y. € 


Prof. MoLran, of the College of cua, recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 


(Mention this F ‘aper.) 















CUR 


Pecs’s PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED 3 Drums 
wok of te Restore the the Hearing, and orm the 
work of the natu sible, comfortable and 
ways in position, All >aversstion and even whispers 
reer istinct me ea Bend | for illustrated book with testimoni- 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y, 

















N 
'* My dear Emily, your ; Lundboar’ s Cologne i is So delightfully meron in this cides car.’ 


Emily ; 
fatigue of traveling.” 


«Why | would not attempt a journey like this without it; 


It takes away half the 


LUNDBORC’S RHENISH CC:.OCGNE. 


LUNDBORC’S) 


J Edenia, 
tpn ) 


you 


Marechal Niel Rose, 
f you cannot obtain above in your vicinity send your name and address for Price List to the 
NG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, New York. 


Alpine Violet, 
Lily of the Valley. 


» manufacturers, 








“THE MIKADO. ”| 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be | 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
onr Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera has ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it m this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘‘Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 

George Thorne, as- - - ‘*Ko-Ko.”’ 

Courtice Pounds, as_- ‘* Nanki-Poo.”’ 

Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 











each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 
I. L. CRACIN & CO., 

No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dress Shields, Skirt, Stocking, and Hose Support- 
ere, Bustles, Skirt Bands, Shoulder Braces, Rubber 
Aprons and Bibs, Elastic and Non-elastic Webs, 
Needle Cases, &c., at wholesale prices. Send for cat- 
alogue and samples from manufacturer. Agents 
wanted Everywhere. 

THE CANFIELD RUBBER 00., 
Factories : 52 Howard St., N. Y. City. 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Montargis, France ; 
Mannheim, Germany. 

WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

fluons Hair permanently 

removed. Complexions bean- 

tified. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to ali who would be 

beautiful.”—Gonry’s Lapy's Book. 

MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence conyidential, Mention this paper. 
FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. 
A SEALING WAX CASKET containing two 
sticks of perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. 

Used ee in fashionable correspondence. 
Subscription Price, 50 cents a Sian 
Issued at the beginning of each season. ORIGINAL 
STontes AND Poms by the following well-known 
writers: Julian Hawthorne. Edgar Fawcett, 
Junius Henri Browne, William H. Rideing, 
James Herbert Morse, Helen Campbell, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Abby Sage Richard 
son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and 
others, and A CoMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED GuIng TO 
rug New York MARKET. THE VERY LaTEsT Fast 
1ONS AND NOVELTIES ONLY ARE SHOWN. FALL 
NUMBER READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 
". O. Box 3491, 18 Jacob St., New vy York. 
“PARTED Lo 
ee size — color. 
o> = prep’n 





E. Burnham, 7 State st Gent l Music ‘Hrallhicago 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
= ies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
ersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 












BREAKING 
IN. 


‘THEY NEED 
NO 









CORSETS 


THEY FIT AT ONCE, adjusting themselves to 
the form of the wearer and yield with every 
movement so that it is impossible ‘to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded afterthree weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look_out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR GUARANTEE, forsale by 
all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET CO., 
tomar Chicago, Ill., and New York City. 








SERKYS’ TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. Itis 
compose d of aromatic herbs and flowe ore, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beautifier of the ¢ omplexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Iuvaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 2)-page paper ; 
embroidery supplements, full size; 
beautiful Colored Studies, viz: 
STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD, 
double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran: 
double page. 

Sample copy with recent colored plate 20 cents. 

ART INTERCHANGE CO., 37 & 39 West 22d Street, 

Mention this paper. New York, 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
— (Reclining.) 

=< * aA Priceless Boon to 
ti,ose who are un- 


six pattern 
also three very 










THE 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory cirenulars supplied by the patentee: 

M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


NEW PATENT 
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hands. 
nd apeot Tg Satisfactory. 
area ASTRO 2: ift , e- 8 
Chicago. M. MEaDY’ ACENTS WANTED! 


FAFNES its CAUSES and CU RF, by one 
< who was deaf twenty-eight years. 


Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 

with no benefit. Cured himself in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, simple and suce essful home treatment. Ad- 
_ Gres Tr. S. PAGE, 128 East 26th St., New York C ity. 


SUPE RE LU ou S HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Armes, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
ws Ip all, of either sex, to more money 


ight away than anything else in this 
world. Wertahes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


OMAN WANTED ssises3 
for our business in her local- 


ity. Repo house. Keferences exchanged. Address at 
once, AY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


YEND 5 cents for McCreedy’s Corn Solvent, and 
i) cure your Corns while you slee No Cure, 
No Pay. C. O. McCREEDY, Ballston, N. ¥. 








HARPER'S BAZAR.: 


VOLUME XIX., NO. 35. 





FACETLA. 
\ CHOICE EASILY MADE. 


“Tiere are two poems, Mr, 
Editor, quite in my best style, 
1 think I may say without 
egotiam. You may have which- 
ever one you like the best.” 

Wearily taking one of the 
manuscripts, the editor hastily 
giances over the poem. “I 
like the other one the best,” 
was his only comment. 


A wag writes from a sum- 
mer resort in New Hampshire 
to a total-abetinence friend in 
town: “ T never knew the full 
meaning of the word ‘ water- 
ing-place’ before. This isa 
watering-place of the first_wa- 
ter. Not only the view, but 
the soup, the milk, the wine, 
are all water. Such a man as 
you water be happy here.” 





~~ 
CHANGING THE SUBJECT. 
Miss Cuara. “Do you not 
think, Mr. Featherly, that Miss 
Smith, whom we met last even- 
ing, is a very plain person ?’ 
Me. Featrucnty. “ Yes, in- 
deed, I think she is the home- 
liest girl I ever saw, present 
company, of conrse, always ex- 
—er—um—that is— Yes, she 
is certainly a very plain per- 
son. Are yon lawn-tennising 
any this season, Miss Clara?” 
Se) NE 
PASSING AWAY. 
Sux. “Hew rapidly 
month is passing away !” 
He “ Ya‘as. It is probably 
due to the fact that its days 
are numbered.” 


this 


eninatiatiphmaanntle 
A BRIEF RESPITE. 
Hussanp. “I think TI will 
run up to Saratoga for a week, nt 
just for a change.” es 
Wire. “ Will you take me, _ 
John ?” 
Husuann. “ No; Lam going 
for a change ” 


MOUNTAIN AIR. 


Greytieman (looking at flat) 
“Tam afraid my wife won't 
want to come up as high as this. It’s the tenth story, 
isn’t it 2” 

Lanpionn. “Yes, tenth story, including the base- 
ment. I think your wife will like it up here, sir. The 
family who occupied it last summer told me that they 
preferred it to the White Mountains.” 


— 
WELL UP IN HISTORY. 


Traoure. “ Where was it, Johnny, that Napoleon I. 
suffered defeat ?” 








INSULTING THE HILLS. 


CHARLEY. “ SEE 
E 


WHAT I'VE FOUND!” 


EMILY. ‘‘ THROW IT AWAY, THE HORRID THING.” 
ANGELINE. “‘No; TREAT IT GENTLY; SHOES HAVE SOULS.” 
ARCHIE. “‘ YEs, BUT THEY NEVER HAVE SOULS ABOVE BUTTONS.” 


Jounny. ‘ Seneca Falls ?” 
Traourr. ** No: Waterloo.” 
Jounny. ‘*Oh yes, Waterloo. I knew it was some 
towy in New York State.” 
pl 

“T don’t want to buy your hotel,” the usual man 
said, in quite the usual way, when he was told that 
board was five dollars a day at a dull sea-side resortin 
New Jersey. 

“Oh no; I understand,” said the proprietor, sadly. 
“Tf I had thought you wanted the hotel for the rest of 


the season, I would have offered you five dollars a day 


gladly, and thrown the hotel in, debts, wages, and all.” 


NE a 
IT TAKES A DRIVE-WHEEL TO DO IT. 


Smart Son. “ Didn't I hear you say that nothing 
can keep up with the revolutions in the Central Amer- 
ican States ?” 

‘ather. “IT believe I made a remark of that sort. 
Why do you ask ?” 
Smart Son. “I’ve found something that will give 


ao - @-9-dyde. 


_-~ them a hundred or nothing, 
and beat them at their own 
game every time.” 

Fature. “ More revolutions 
than those volcanic little re- 
publics 2?” 

Smart Son. “ Yes, sir! The 
drive-wheel of the new electric 
light engine—six hundred rev- 
olutions a minute!” 


pa a 
THE PLACE TO WRITE 
PLAINL 


Banker. ‘‘ What a very il- 
legible signature old Money- 
bags has! I had one of hix 
checks to-day, and the name 
was scarcely decipherable.” 

Baker. “T never saw his 
signature but once. Then it 
was almost plain enough fora 
blind man to read.” 

Banker. “* Where did you 
see it 2?” 

Baker. “ Opposite the sum 
of ten dollars on a subscrip- 
tion list.” 


IER il 
QUANTITY VERSUS 
QUALITY. 


Flossie had been present- 

ed with a box of French 
candy. 
“How, Flossie,” said her 
mother, “you have eaten all 
that‘you ought to. You can 
have one piece more, and then 
we will put the box away un- 
til to-morrow.” 

“Can I have any piece I 
like 2” asked Flossie. 

“Yes; take the kind you 
like best.” 

Flossie hesitated, ‘ Well, 
mamma,” she said, finally, 
“if I take the kind I don't 
like best, can I have two 
pieces ?” 


<etipanilildinaieaiones 

LOVE’S GRATITUDE. 

Intimate Girt. Frienp (to 
young bride). “You never told 
me how you became acquaint- 
ed with Sydney.” 

Youna Brive. “Didn't 1? 
How funny! Well, you see, I 
first met him in the country 
on a lovely June day. I was 
visiting Mrs. Motherly—dear 
me! I can smell the roses in 
her garden yet—and she said 
| ‘I’ve invited a young man, a favorite of mine, to call 
here this afternoon, because I want to introduce him 
toyou. He's such a nice fellow!’ And it was Syd- 
ney; and so that June day proved to be the most for- 
tunate of my life.” 

Intimate Grew Farenv. “ And why wasn’t Mra. Mo- 
therly at your wedding ?” 

Youne Bris. “Good gracious! We never thought 
of her. She wasn't invited.” 


conse 
! _ Dessert for a geologist—Pudding-stone. 
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